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CORK COTS 


The drafting qualities of a cot is not all in the material from which 


it is made. The way the cot runs, and wears, is of prime importance 
as well. 


iv 


9% 
Jona 


Cork is an acknowledged and accepted drafting material for cots. 


The SONOCO Cork Cot, by reason of its exclusive type of construc- 


a tion, not only gets the most out of the drafting qualities of cork, 
a but retains these qualities throughout application and its longer, 
useful life. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts Company 
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BOLSTERS 


PARTS & SPRING COMPANY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 


KEMPTON... 


Developers otf 


A Smooth, 
Glossy. Black. 
Rust-Resisting 


Finish for Flyers 


ds The R C K Finish gives flyers a beautiful black color and makes them highly rust- 
resistant. Since it is a penetration into the metal and is not a build up, there can be 
no peeling or scaling to give trouble, as is the case in so many other rust-prevention 


treatments. 


* 


“ ITS BENEFITS ARE APPRECIATED BY MILLS 
FROM NEW ENGLAND TO TEXAS 


' Flyers are completely repaired and treated with R C K Finish. All 
balancing is done at highest possible running speeds with our— 

y IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE 


d * 
4 ROVING FRAME SPINDLES REBUILT OR 
4 MADE NEW RCK 


If you have us rebuild your flyers and spindles at the same time, 


you will get the benefits of standard size and taper of spindle tops, A Smooth Glossy. Black 
Resisting Finish ter Flyers 


precision ground so that your flyers fit perfectly and run smoothly. 


extra ane Spind los wit charge yours are being repaired 


DEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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No "Pre-War" Belts 
EVER Gave the Service 
that is 


NOW Being Delivered by Your 
Standard GATES VULCO ROPES! 


Here is the Reason:— Good belts were built before the war but none of them had 
the strength and durability found necessary on army tanks, tractors and 

self-propelled big guns. Gates developed these greatly superior V-belts ‘ 

Vv for combat service—and here is why this fact is important to you NOW :— | 


Every improvement developed by Gates for U. S. combat units has 
been added, day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates Vulco ee 
Ropes which have been delivered to you. 


Here is one rare instance in which improvements developed primarily for army 
combat use can be passed on to you immediately—and there are, of course, good 4 
reasons why Gates has not been called upon to withhold these important im- 
provements from industrial V-belt users. 


Efficient production in our nation’s industrial plants is a prime essential to our ‘ 
winning of the war—and better V-belts than ever before have been urgently 
needed to keep machines going on the forced-draft, war production schedules 
that have had to be maintained 24 hours a day! 


That is why Gates has been able to embody in the standard Gates Vulco Rope 
All Gates V-Belts every V-belt improvement which Gates specialized research has developed for 
are Built with use on the Army's motorized equipment—and that is why you are finding that 


The Patented your standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service than any 
V-belts that were built before the war. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY | 
Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 3 ; 


RIVES 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Buildin; 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Lile Bldg 
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¥ 
t BECAUSE COTTON is very sensitive to cross fer- WITH THIS IN MIND, Railway engineers and re- 


. 
3 tilization through insects, principally bees, cotton search chemists are constantly exploring new end- 
i growers in any given area have found it essential to uses for cotton waste. Many of these newly discov- 
; ered end-uses require material that is uniformly high 
cooperate in working for crop improvement. Thus 3 
‘ : in standards of cleanliness. Therefore cotton waste 
; they are partners in enterprise. : 
4 that is most free from contamination is preferred by 
‘ THE SAME IS TRUE of us who are in the textile these specialized buyers. 
industry, since the activities and practices of the 
4 ’ , WE SINCERELY BELIEVE that by close partner- 


mills and the buyers and sellers of cotton wa ship with the cotton mills in a long-range improve- 


ment campaign, we can not only find more uses for 
cotton wastes, but also more profitable and broader 
if practiced by all—can improve and broaden markets markets which will prove of benefit to the textile 


for the entire textile industry. industry as a whole, 


so interdependent. For this reason, cooperatively 


higher standards in packing, handling and shipping— 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. ano arriuiates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibres 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio e Franklin, Ohio e Atlanta, Ga. e Charlotte, N.C. « 
Covington, Tenn. e Greensboro, N. C. e Chicago, Ill. e New York, N. Y. « Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 


WASTE 
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SPEED FLUCTUATION LOAD: FLUCTUATION 


LOAD AND SPEED FLUCTUATION DURING ONE REVOLUTION OF 
THE CRANKSHAFT OF A CROMPTON AND KNOWLES LOOM 


These Two Conditions have always been “in the dark” 


--- UNTIL SPOT-LIGHTED BY C&K RESEARCH 


Look at a C&K Loom in 
operation and you'd say: 
“Steady as clockwork.’’ And 
you'd be right. There’s no 
doubt, from the mill man’s 
standpoint, that the loom is 
operating smoothly, at uni- 
form speed. But, smstan- 
taneously, things happen in a loom that are beyond 
human powers to observe or comprehend. 

Last month, in these pages, we discussed the violent 
load-fluctuations imposed on loom motors and clutches 
because of inherent characteristics of the machine. Now 
we'll show you something of “what goes on.’’ 

The curves above were plotted from a recording 


oscillograph. They indicate that the power put into a 
loom may be as high as 250°, of the rated load. And 
the power put into the motor by the loom may be as high 
as 150°. 

Similarly, the loom-speed may be instantaneously as 
much as 12 rpm higher than average speed, or 9 rpm 
lower ... during one revolution of the crankshaft! 

Until very recently, loom-designers were in the dark 
as far as these two conditions were concerned. Now 
C&K engineers have brought to light new facts which are 
aiding them in the development of better loom motors 
and clutches. And in every other field of loom research, 
too, C&K is employing new tools and techniques to 
bring you—-step by step—better looms that will help you 
to weave more yardage of higher quality at lower cost. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S$. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, ALLENTOWN, PA 


between Today's Wor Weapons... 


_ and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
- 
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Bleach All 


Classes 


in One System 


DU PONT CONTINUOUS 


TOMORROW when you get rush orders for 
many different types of bleached goods or 
sample lots, you can produce them quickly 
and economically by putting them through 
a Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
System. 

In one system, a highly diversified line— 
for example, whites, prints, vat- or naphthol- 
dyed—can be handled continuously and 
speedily. Simple adjustments for cloth con- 
struction, bleaching requirement, speed and 
other desired factors are easily made. 
Bleaching can be closely controlled so that 
the systems return rapid, continuous output 
with a uniform, predetermined bleach! These 


Du Pont systems save steam, water, power, 
chemicals and labor. And they’re compact 
—all in one ‘‘package’’! 

Developed as a contribution to the textile 
industry, these continuous bleaching systems 
are backed by Du Pont Technical Service, 
plus the assurance of constant improvement 
through never-ending Du Pont research. 

GET THIS FREE BOOK! “Du Pont Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Systems’’ tells in pictures 
and specific facts the story of this new, effi- 
cient Du Pont Continuous Bleaching. Get 
your copy now! Just write E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


INVEST IN THE PEACE WITH MORE WAR BONDS 


PONT PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
while the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 


It has been used with complete success for hosiery 
*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


where mixed fibres are present. 


Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


If fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


ARKANSAS 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 
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Rebuilding Confidence 


USINESS opportunity depends 

; B upon business aggressiveness and 
upon business leadership. But it also 
depends, and importantly so, upon the 
environment as determined 
by national policy. The latter can serve 


economic 


either to encourage, the expansion of 
* enterprise or to discourage such ex- 
pansion to the point that development 
frozen. Furthermore, the 
‘field of business opportunity must 
always be appraised from its long-term 
as well as its short-term possibilities 
. and likewise as to whether the under- 
lying factors are sound and desirable 
or synthetic or political in origin. No 


is largely 


intelligent measure of the future of 


any business is possible without con- 


sideration of all such circumstances. 
As we pass from war to peace, we 

must expect to face a period of change 

All will be in a 


state of flux. Hence it is clear that in 


» and readjustment. 


the development of post-war policy all 
the above elements must be recognized 
and evaluated as intelligently as possi- 
ble. First, we may safely start with the 
premise that there has been developing 
an important potential demand for all 
,, kinds of consumer durable and semi- 
- durable goods. Likewise, there will be 
a substantial demand for capital goods 
to produce new things and new types 
of existing products arid to offset de- 
« preciation and obsolescence accumulat- 
ed during the war. 

Second, we may also safely accept 
« the premise that there is being accum- 
ulated a backlog of potential purchas- 
ing power. Consumer short-term in- 
debtedness has been greatly reduced, 
and a reservoir of installment purchas- 
«. Ng power is again available. 

There are two related problems here: 

the peak load of deferred demand and 

,, the normal requirements over the long 

term. We must develop the capacity, 

*» both from the standpoint of production 

and distribution, to meet the former 

without prejudicing our ability to deal 
effectively with the latter. 

To sum up, we can, I believe, count 

\d definitely on a large potential post-war 

demand and a backlog of potential 

g Pur hasing power—and we must so 
«) plan, But no one can say with convic- 
ytton what will happen when the period 
* Phas passed in which industry has to 
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make up the shortages of civilian goods 
that have developed during the war. 
It will all depend upon how we as a 
nation manage our affairs. The problem 
is whether the attitude of the pre-war 
thirties towards business is to be the 
attitude of the post-war forties. If we 
were to continue the national economic 
policies that prevailed in the thirties as 
regards business, the outlook for all of 
us interested in business accomplish- 
ment and for the people as well, in 
terms of a higher standard of living, 
would be dark indeed. 

However, we can hope with a certain 
amount of conviction, I believe, that a 
different order is now to prevail and 
that business. will be given a broader 
field for development and expansion. 
The tremendous accomplishment of 
industry in the war effort will, I con- 
tend, contribute among other influences 
and events to this different point of 
view. Expressed otherwise, I am far 
more hopeful today of the future of 
American enterprise than I have been 
for many years past. And I believe that 
this different approach to our economic 
affairs will manifest itself in concrete 
policies that will reconstruct a founda- 
tion of confidence that has been so 
sorely lacking for so many years.— 
Alfred P. Sloan, ]r., chairman of the 
board, General Motors Corp. 


Pressure Groups 


OR a long time we have looked 

with great apprehension upon the 
power that is being exerted by pressure 
groups that have given little considera- 
tion not only to the ultimate welfare 
of the nation and its economy, but also 
to their very members. 

We fear that most of these pressure 
group leaders are only looking for ad- 
vantages for a very short time and are 
overlooking the ultimate reaction on 
them because of advantages sought to- 
day. 

Our nation has been seriously en- 
gaged in not only fighting our enemies 
abroad but in also fighting our chief 
enemy at home — uncontrolled infla- 
tion. The dangers of inflation have 
definitely not passed. In the first place, 
due to the action of part of the pres- 
sure groups, our economy has already 
become slightly unbalanced with infla- 
tionary trends in certain directions, 


whereas comparative deflationary ropes 
have bound other groups. So far, not 
too much damage has been done. How- 
ever, we are shortly facing pressure 
group action which if successful will 
indeed further dislocate our economy 
and will lead to a type of serious in- 
flation. 

We are hesitant to believe that some 
of these pressure groups are willingly 
trying to force a one-sided inflation, 
however, some indications give support 
to that belief. If they.are sincere in 
their proposals and are not merely 
interested in temporary advantages or 
safeguards, they will certainly find 
themselves jockeyed into a position of 
supporting measures which will reduce 
the purchasing power of the dollar and 
see most, if not all, of the gains they 
seek wiped away. Either that or they 
are willingly subscribing to a program 
of destroying democracy and free en- 
terprise in this country. People in this 
country, whether it be a peanut vender, 
a worker desiring to go in business for 
himself, or any other citizen, are not 
going to devote their energies and 
their savings, large or small, to new 
enterprises if they know they are 
doomed to failure because of a lop- 
sided economy. It is, therefore, evident 
that so-called pressure 
groups and the congressmen who jump 
when they crack the whip watch their 
respective steps, they are going to be 
responsible for rampant inflation, and 
if not inflation, a destruction of our 
free enterprise system in this country 
and, therefore, state socialism with all 
of its evils. 


unless these 


It is not our policy to single out in- 
dividuals, as they are generally many 
that wear the same brand, but all we 
have to do is to read the papers and we 
can determine those who are constantly 
promoting plans which will lead to 
some of the above national diseases 
merely for the purpose of promoting 
or perpetuating themselves. It is inter- 
esting to get the background of some 
of these men and to secure certain 
glimpses into their own personal lives. 
Such glimpses reveal very significantly 
that at least some of these people do 
not personally conduct themselves 
along patterns they prescribe for oth- 
ers and would inflict upon everybody 
else—The Textorian, Proximity Mfg. 
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Mills report Accotex Aprons 


have extra-long life 


| ERE is striking evidence of the 

durability of Armstrong's Long 
Draft Accotex Aprons. Three years 
ago many mills equipped their spin- 
ning and roving frames with Accotex 
Aprons. In continuous service ever 
since, many running on a two- and 
three-shift basis, these same Accotex 
Aprons show little sign of wear. 

This superior performance is due 
to a special seamless construction de- 
veloped by Armstrong. A sturdy cord 
interliner is sandwiched between two 
heavy layers of non-oxidizing, highly 
oil-resistant synthetic rubber. This 
affords a substantial: wearing thick- 
ness on both the inside and outside 
of the apron ... prevents stretching 
during operation. 

Accotex Aprons offer four addi- 
tional important advantages which 


increase both poundage and quality: 
CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Accotex 
Aprons do not crack, scuff, or break 
open during operation, 
UNIFORMITY: Al! Accotex Aprons 
have the same composition through- 
out, and dimensions of every size are 
uniformly accurate. 

REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are unaffected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. They per- 
form with a minimum of lapping. 
GOOD FRICTION: The eflicient “grip” 
of Armstrong's Accotex Aprons keeps 
slippage to a minimum. 

Ask your Armstrong representa- 
tive for samples, prices, and com- 
plete information on Accotex Aprons. 
Or write Armstrong Cork 
Co., Textile Products Dept., 
6209 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S| 


APRONS 


T > 
whey. 
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THE STATE 


HAVE heard skeptics disparage the post-war posst- 


por ten years after the end of the war the export possibilities 


bilities for the export of textiles. I agree that eight 


Mor textiles may appear somewhat obscure. I am equally 
certain in view of the probable total elimination of Japan 
Fas a competitor, the fact that England's industry has con- 
Stracted by over 5O per cent and many plants may never be 
+ #—re-opened, and that Italy, Belgium, Holland and 


iGermany will have to rebuild the major part of their textile 


- 


France. 


* Gindustries from the ground up that for four or five. and 


L probably more. vears after the war the exports of textiles 


And 


will be greater than they have ever been in our history 


* #8]'m even venturing to predict that after that period we will 


Shave as much, if not more, business than we had pre-war.” 
The statement quoted above was made in May of 1944 

< @by an authority who undoubtedly knows whereof he speaks 
William C. Planz, president of the Textile Export Asso- 
“Mciation of the United States. 


Shave 


However, his predictions may 
be qualified as the true picture of world textile 
manufacturing conditions emerges during post-war days. 
em What does develop in the world textile industry will 

shinge on many factors, among them machinery, technical 
SF know-how developed during the war as well as in the 
Sfuture military surpluses, economic activity and attitudes of 


particular nations, and labor conditions. 


Determining Factors 


aa Among American exporters of cotton textiles the — 
Ppres ails that the overseas demand for products of mills 1 
Bthis country will be greatly increased over the 367,000,000 

. square yards ship ped in 1939. For the United States, how- 
Hever, important competition in the cotton textile export 


held will exist. 


In the first place, volume will depend on 
amounts this country can spare immediately, since domestic 
Next, the extent of 
; destruction of mills abroad, the time required for restoring 


4 


stocks are currently at a low point. 


them and the as yet undecided question of whether Amer- 
ican policy will be to allow Japan to retain its textile mills 
and export trade, while forcing her to abandon heavy in- 
dustry, are all important factors. Expansion of the textile 
windustry abroad looms as an important element: there is a 
endency for cotton goods manufacturing to seek low-cost 
countries, and such a trend is not advantageous to the Amer- 


ican trade. Finally, serious issues prevail relative to general 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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~ Notes on World Markets and Competition, Collected by THE EDITORS - 


trade policies, tariffs, etc., which w ill be established between 
America and other nations. 

The world’s mill consumption of cotton was reported by 
the United States Census Bureau in the decade prior to 1940 
(when such reports were discontinued because of war con- 
ditions) as ranging from a low of 22,402,000 bales tn the 


1930-31 season to a high of 30,820,000 bales in the 1936- 


37 season. There are no similar data on world production 
of cotton cloth but it has been estimated that, after allowing 
for use of cotton in batting and yarns not intended for 


woven goods, a bale of cotton is roughly equivalent to 1,000 


yards of cloth. Illustrative of this ts the tact that 1942 
cotton consumption in the United States amounted to 11. 
133.444 bales and cotton fabric produc tion reached 11.266..- 


705.000 yards. On this basis. mill production oft cotton 
cloth in the specified decade may be estimated for the world 
as ranging from 22 billion yards in 1931 to 31 billion yards 
in 1939, with an average of some 26 million yards a year. 

The present world production of cotton cloth probably is 
not much smaller than the pre-war average listed above, but 
there have been marked changes in the amounts woven in 
various areas. There has been a great decrease in the pro- 
duction of cotton fabrics by enemies of the United Nations 
which, during the war, were cut off from normal sources of 
cotton supply and had to turn to synthetics and other mate- 
This has 


applied not only to Central Europe but Japan as well, which, 


rials to make up in part for their deficiencies. 


despite its control of cotton-growing sections in China and 
other parts of the Far East, was apparently unable to obtain 
more than half of its normal supply. 

Expansion of output in many of the Allied countries was 
hampered during the war period by labor shortage and by 
inability to secure new machinery or sufhcient repair parts. 
Among nations which showed an increase in production the 
been 
substantial increases in India, Brazil and a few smaller na- 


United States was outstanding, and there also have 


tions. The two big cotton cloth producers today are the 
United States and India; among the secondary producers are 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and Brazil, 
Japan. 


and of 


enemy countries, The foregoing six nations count 
their cotton cloth yardage in billions; apparently none other 
now produces as much as half a billion yards annually. 
The last available detailed figures on the world’s cotton 
mills, by countries, may be found in the table which accom- 


panies this article. Indications as to what dev elopments may 
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take plac in textile mdustries outside the United States, 
dealing with cotton as well as other fibers, arc given in the 


summary of recent reports which begins below. 


Textiles in Europe 


Sur Staftord (¢ ripps, preside nt of Britain's Board of Trade. 


outlined at Manchester Aug. 11 the British Government's 
policy tor the cotton industry. The important points in Sir 
Staftord’s announcement are (1) The government is 


determined that the cotton industry shall once more become 
a flourishing industry and shall provide goods required for 
home consumption and export on the one hand, and good 
wages and conditions for operatives on the other. (2) To 
this end, the government is prepared to assist industry pro 
vided it is clear that the national interest of producing as 
great a volume of goods as possible at a reasonable price 
and with good working conditions for operatives takes 
precedence over all other consideration (3) It is not part 
of the present (Labor) government's program to nationalize 
the cotton industry, provided that industry, upon which 
more than 2,000,000 of the British people depend directly 
or mdirectly for their living, carries through with expedition 
are 
conditions within the industry which are militating against 


measures necessary for its reorganization. ({ There 
its revival, and if the industry in its present form is to re 
ceive the support and help of the government, immediate 
steps must be taken to improve conditions of working and 
of organization. (5) The government fully appreciates that 
if the cotton industry is to continue in the hands of private 
enterprise, it must yield a reasonable return on. capital 
actually employed. (6) The first section of the cotton in- 
dustry which must be dealt with is the spinning section, and 
the government has been in consultation with owners and 
operatives, the results of which the government regards with 
satisfaction 

There are certain additional points which have been sub- 
mitted to the British industry as a whole which must also 
he accepted as a condition of support promised by the gov- 
ernment. These are as follows: (a) extension of the meth- 
ods of joint consultation in the industry, particularly co- 
operation within the mill, and of personnel management; 


(b) reform of distribution arrangements so as to secure 


long runs of production; (c) extension of double-shift 
working where modern machinery demands it; (d)_re- 
equipment of mulls with more modern machinery; (c) 
amalgamations in the spinning section. 

British textile production was reduced some 50 per cent 
during the war when numerous plants werc adapted to 
munitions manufacture. It now appears that when the Brit- 
ish industry resumes normal operations it will be asked to 
turn over half of its output for export purposes. This export 
activity will be effected through trade agreements between 
Great Britain and consumer nations whereby the other na 
tions accept British textiles in return for England's purchases 
of commodities in these countries, and in later years. an 
international agreement between all textile producing na- 
tions with regard to export policy. 

Better equipment and operating methods are the two 
main items which give the American rayon industry advan- 
tages over that of the British, according to reports by Eng. 
lishmen who have toured the United States during the past 
six months. These men have made recommendations to the 
British Rayon Federation which, if adopted, will put mills 
in the British Isles on a better competitive basis. Although 
there is a great effort to increase woolen mill output, author- 
ities forecast that two and perhaps three years will elapse 
before there is a normal flow of British woolens for export. 
From Dundee it is reported that linen and jute spinning 
mills will resume normal operations at the earliest possible 
date, hinging on labor availability, with weaving mills pick- 
ing up usual activity in turn. 


France 


Shipments of cotton and wool have now been delivered 
to textile mills at Lille, France, so, although flax and hemp 
are still unavailable, the. long-idle spindles and looms of 
some French mills are again producing textiles. From the 
country s scanty stockpile of coal, 80,000 tons per month 
have been allotted to the mills. The question of manpower 
is still an unsolved problem. In 1938 textile production 
provided 200,000 workers with full employment. At the 
beginning of 1945, only 65,000 were employed in-the in- 
dustry. Now, as the production curve swings upward, mili 


managers are faced with a lack of skilled workers—a void 


The Latest Official Estimates on Equipment in the World’s Cotton Mills 


(From Annual C 


Consumption 


Countr Year Mills Spindles Looms (by bales) 
Great Brita 1940 61.203 5.836.860 441 065 3.232.914 
United State 1940 1.270 25 060.879 505 .609 7,610,804 
Crerman 19.49 411 17.000. 000 270,000 1 500.000 
1939 293 12. 278.233 253.587 2,930,959 
India 1939 389 10.059.370 202.464 3,810,734 
Russia LOTR 205 10.050.000 270.000 000 
France 1959 670 9.521.000 187,600 1,164,000 
China 1938 148 5.635.066 58.439 2.449.000 
Ital 1939 700 5 3795 000 138.000 655.000 
Brazil 1940 340 2.641.677 2.053 1.328.000 
Poland 1939 41 1.925.600 46.600 333,000 
Spain 1940 190 1.900.000 64,000 350.000 
Beigium 1939 217 1 49 270 289 000 
Holland 1939 1 266.000 50.700 244,787 
Switzerland 1940 54 | 254.2974 20 987 95 000 
Canada 1940 49 1 186.388 24 002 400 000 
Mexico 1940 185 a0 000 29 000 205 000 
Sweden 1939 26 650.000 17.000 130.000 
Portugal! 1940 232 600.426 22 694 86 000 
Hungary, 1940 40 335.000 14,000 138,000 
Argentina 1939 76 328 906 5.314 153,000 
Finland 1939 7 323,478 8.032 60.900 
Greece 1939 109 310,000 7,840 86.183 
Korea 1937 8 300 000 9,400 60,000 
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n Handbook, Comtelburo, Ltd., London, 1940) 


Consumption 


Country Year Mills Spindles Looms (by bales) 
Estonia 1939 5 300.000 3.000 23.500 
Egypt 1940 y 264.496 6.248 120.478 
Manchoukuo 1938 5 252.180 3,071 155,000 
Romania 1940 18 250 000 16.031 58.714 
Bulgaria 1940 60 226 .000 4,200 93.000 
Iran 1940 23 222.564 3,404 60,000 
Australia 1940 12 180,000 1,100 75.000 
Colombia 1940 15 133,346 4.854 32.680 
Yugoslavia 1935 42 129.454 12,300 45.000 
Peru 1940 11 120,000 4,750 28.800 
Denmark 1939 29 103,024 3,964 35,882 
Indo-China 1938 3 85.000 1,300 50.000 
Latvia 1939 7 82,843 1,639 22,232 
Turkey 1940 10 124.116 5.465 48,750 
Venezuela 1939 54.880 1,371 12,750 
Norway 1939 14 50.000 3,225 11,000 
Chile 1940 12 50.000 2 600 23.410 
Ecuador 1934 12 44.000 950 15.000 
Guatemala 1940 4 20,154 348 4.640 
Cyprus 1940 2,000 1,200 
Bolivia 1939 l 6,000 250 6,500 

Total (estimated) 7,457 145,267,114 2,857,726 30.861.817 
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And for Revolving Clearers 


THE DAYCO TYPE C 


ROLL COVERING 


ACCLAIMED BY MILL EXECUTIVES 
“The greatest improvement toward 
more efficient cotton spinning!” 


NOW you can use just the right roll covering for 
the type of clearers on your spinning frames. They 
are backed by 40 years of research in natural and 
synthetic rubber products. Write today for com- 
plete information regarding the Type “5S” and Type 


“C” roll coverings. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


Roll Covering for Flat Clearers! 


Especially designed for Spinning Frames 
where eyebrowing is a Problem... 
It’s a postwar development you can 
put to work NOH to reduce your 
eyebrowing problems. And it’s been 
PROV ED by months of actual mill 


tests! 


TYPE WAS 


HE MANY ADVANTAGES OF THE FAMOUS 
YPE “C” ROLL COVERING LISTED BELOW: 


Time -Tested Advantage 
of the Popular Type “C” Dayco Cot 


1. Improved drafting. 
2. No grooving-——less ends down. 


3. Unaffected by temperoture 
changes. 


. Longer service life. 
. Easier to apply. 
. Proper cushioning. 


4 
5 
6 
7. Lower net roll cost. 
8. Stotic-free. 

9 


. Oil resisting. 
10. Not affected by hard ends. 


11. Produces more uniform yarn. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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which fre patriations cannot hill. Some 20 per cent of all 


French looms and ten to 15 per cent of the spindleage were 
destroyed by the war, so France is on the market for new 
machinery Approximately 96 per cent of the country's 
woolen mills are reported to be intact, but no shipments of 
French wool tabrics ts counted on before the summer of 


next 


Germany 


Germany. even though reduced in size and in terrible 


shape 
the world textile 


is likely to he an important competitor on 
market. Although Germany's defeat ts 
without qualification and she must do as Allied occupation 
authorities say, her economy has to be arranged to such an 
extent that the German population will not forever be a 
complete financial burden on the world. One proposition 
advanced ts that Germany be 


alread allowed to ope rate 


industries ofr a peaceful nature. such as textile manutactur 


ing. Under such conditions the German textile industry 
would employ cheaper labor, since a standard of living no 
higher than that of liberated countries will be allowed the 
German population. This means cheap textiles in com 
petition with the produ ts of prosperous nations which have 
high wage scales. There ts a good chance, however, that 
German mills will be stripped of all but enough equipment 
to supply German domestic needs 

Germany apparently made remarkable progress with syn 
thetics during the five and one-half years of the European 
war, Walter S$. Montgomery of Spartan Mills at Spartan 
burg, S. ¢ West 


Mtg. Upoti completion Of a special issignment for the 


United States War Department, reported that German cot 


Lanier of Point 


and Joseph 


ton mills have in recent years spun practically nothing but 
synthetics and woven nothing but fabrics made from these 


yarns. Selections from their report follow 
Germany, in anticipation of a shortage in natural fibers, started 
luring the middle 30's to increase and better her production of 


syntheti hibers The peneric term eliu Was adopted as the 


name of the cut staple artihcial hbers and the three principal types 
were Zellwoll« (cotton type), Zellwolle W (woo! type) 


and Zellwolle (jute type). In 1943, 80 per cent of these fibers 


were of the viscose type, 17 ‘per cent were cuprammonium and 
three per cent acctatk 

The cotton mills were able to adjust their machinery operations 
to accommodate zellwolle with but Mite changes The Staple 
lengths varied trom 40 to 60 centimeters (1.57 to 2.36 inches) 
with the mayot Consumption in the 50 centimeter, or 1.97 inch 
staple. The process changes were principally in the opening room 


where the usual cotton cleaning machines were by-passed, and in 


Where the 


ength was greater than two inches, the roll stands on the drawing 


nany instances mixing or aging bins added staple 


and fly frames were widened. Two and three process. fly frames 
and drawing frames were used and it was an exception to find long 
draft equipment in the card room.” Long draft spinning was the 
standard practic 

The humidity and heat control in the mills appeared to be very 
good; on an average as good if not better than found in the mills 
in America 

Every description of cotton type yarn and fabric was made from 
zcllwolle. We saw towels, sheets, handkerchiefs. men's shirts and 
underwear and all types of women’s dress goods made 100 per cent 
trom zellwolle. The industrial fabrics, including all descriptions 
of duck used by the military, were from both zellwolle and con 
tinuous filament rayon (kunstseide ) 

There were yarns tor knitting from zellwolle. but the heavier 
yarns and cords for wrapping, etc., were from paper. The quality 
of the yarns and fabrics appeared to be good, and there wer 
unusually beautiful effects in dyeing and hnishing 


At the beginning of the war we were told that 60 per cent of the 
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pulp tor the artihcial fiber industry was imported from the Scan 


dinavian countries and 40 per cent supplied trom the forest in 


Germany. As the war progressed and transportation became more 
ofa problem, this percentage was reversed. and in the latter days 
of the war Germany was supplying 60 per cent or better of pulp 
needed 

Cotton in Germany was displaced almost entirely by 1943, with 
practically no decline in over-all consumption. It is presumed that 
Germany would have used cotton fibers for many purposes wher: 
zellwolle was substituted. However, we are of the opinion that 
zellwolle will be the accepted fiber in many yarns and fabrics 

In this country a great segment of our economy is dependent on 
cotton, and we have a large stake in the outcome of artificial versus 
cotton fiber. In no country has the substitution been carried 
to the extreme of that found in Germany 


It has heen said that textiles. next tt 


steel. is the most critical 


material in our war effort. The fact that Germany was not impeded 


in waging war by the substitution of artificial for natural fibers is 
both significant and prophetic 


Russia 


( otton consumption by Russia was reported to be 4,011. 
000 bales in the season ending July 31, 1940, and as some 
three million bales in the season ending July 31, 1942. The 
construction of a new Siberian cotton mill at Kazastan and 
one at Moscow is being completed Some 100 textile plants 
damaged when German troops invaded the Soviet Union 
are resuming production as soon as restoration of facilities 
is completed. Thirty new mills have been put up during 
the war. Finland's original rayon mill became Russian prop 
erty when the Karelian Isthmus was ceded to the Soviet 
Linion. Two more rayon plants are under construction by 
the Finns. Poland, under the Russian occupation thumb, ts 
receiviny Russian cotton ror Processing into yartis and tab- 
rics. Another country in the Soviet sphere, Czechoslovakia, 
has a textile industry which is in relatively good condition. 
The United States Department of Agriculture's office of 
foreign agricultural relations has stated that Czechoslova 
kian mills can put into operation 2,900,000 spindles, only 


400,000 less than the pre-war capacity. 


The Other Americas 


Ofthcial Canadian statistics showed output of cotton cloth 
in Canada in 1941 as 324.256.000 linear yards. Because of 
labor shortages Canadian cotton textile production could 
not have been materially different during the remaining 
three years of the war. Current textile activity in our north- 
ern neighbor country includes the establishment in Quebec 
of a new rayon staple fiber spinning mill at Cap de la 
Madeleine. a new rayon staple fiber spinning and weaving 
mill at Montmagny, and a large new weave shed at Louise. 
ville. Other new plants now being constructed in this prov- 
ince include a rayon staple fiber spinning plant at Orms- 
town, and enlargement of a present integrated spinning 
and weaving mill at Granby. To service this vastly expand- 
ing demand for rayon staple fiber, Courtaulds (Canada). 
Ltd., will erect a new staple fiber plant costing nearly 
$5,000,000 at Cornwall, Ontario. | 


Brazil 


The production of cotton cloth by Brazil in 1939 was 
stated as the equivalent of 977,583,000 linear yards; although 
recent figures are lacking it is known that the Brazilian 
output has increased since this time by 34 per cent to an 
industry with SOO plants employing some 250,000 workers, 
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Looking Ahead 
Better Textiles 


experienced technicians, using 


the complete facilities of our textile 
laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 


successfully solved many problems in the 
use of starch. We cordially invite you to 
consult them if you have any starch prob- 


‘STARCH ES; 
PEARL 


lems. Their services are at your command. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N.C. - Spartanburg, S.C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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second only to the country s foodstufts industry in Size 
Many new products of silk, rayon and linen have been 
added to the industry's manufactured items. Output of silk 
and silk fabrics is increasing rapidly with government assist 
ance. According to recent reports, the silk industry at Sao 
Paulo has progressed considerably during recent years. This 
year the Service de Sericultura de Campinas ts encouraging 
mulberry tree cultrvation, improvements tn silkworm breed 
ing and refinancing of certain industrial organizations pro 
ducing cocoons The valuc of Cocoon production reased 
five-fold from 1941 to 1944, and the number of mulberry 
trees is now more than ten times the total in cultivation in 


1941. Also undergoing considerable expansion 1s the man 


ufacture of bagging from native fibers Brazilian textile 
exports rose in value from about $1,500,000 in 1939 to 


more than $45,000,000 1n 1942 


Mexico 


In 1943 Mexico reporte da record cotton consumption of 


cotton cloth 


approximately 400,000 bales, from which the 
outpul should have been some 400,000,000 linear yards, 
Mexican mill operators fear a sharp decrease in present sales 
to not only the domestx market but to export trades as well 
because of a lack of modern equipment and labor's oppost. 
tion to its installation. 

Among South American nations, Brazil logically ts the 
biggest threat on the world textile market, and is most likely 
to step in and absorb the trade developed on that continent 
by Germany prior to World War Il. Other Latin American 
COUNTTIES, which cannot yet be considered seriously in a 
nevertheless striving for domestx 


competitive light, are 


self-sufficiency by encouraging the development and expan. 


This 


itself will have the effect of reducing the demand for im- 


sion of their small textile industries. movement in 
ported textiles. Haiti is looking forward to setting up of a 
textile industry which can utilize its cotton crop. The gov 
ernment of Honduras IS making numerous concessions to 
textile interests there. Guatemala still requires relatively 
big textile imports, but shows signs of enlarging present 
weaving facilities Colombia's textile industry concentrates 
on rayon fabrics, and produces about half of fiber require- 
ments. Salvadorean textile mills have been busy with do 


mestic needs as well as orders from neighboring republics. 
Other Central American nations which are building up tex 


tile industries are Nicaragua and Costa Rica 


Asiatic Textiles 


The. Japanese textile industry, estimated to be only 50 
per cent intact as the result of American bombing, 1s now 
the biggest question mark 1n world textile trade. It ts un 


officially reported that Nippon s mills will be put into oper- 
ation under Allied military control, and produce textiles for 
the home market and Far Eastern relief needs. Prior to the 
war every textile exporting nation was affected by the Jap- 
anese policy of dumping yardage, at prices which made 
compention impossible, in order to raise foreign credits to 
be used in the purchase of raw materials for the military 
program. Elimination of this motive will still leave to the 
Japanese an ability to operate with rock-bottom production 
costs arising from long working hours and low wage scales. 

Within a few years Japanese textile production will sat- 


isfy the relief requirements of Asia, if employed in this 
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direction. Then, even if no equipment ts added to th 
presently estimated 6,000,000 spindles and 125,000 looms 
in Japan, the country will still have a productive capacity 
larger than needed for its home trade. What then happens 
to this excess capacity?. One suggestion already made is 
that it be turned over to the Chinese as part of their repara 
tions settlement. A considerable amount of China's textile 
industry will need rehabilitation, and Japanese equipment 
could be moved to the mainland. Textile plants in China 
and South Manchoukuo which have been controlled by the 


Japane se most likely will be turned over to the Chinese. 


India 


India’s 390 textile plants employ some 400,000 workers 
and produce approximately four billion yards of fabrics 
annually, but the country ts only two thirds self-sufhicient 
in textile demand. Looms are operated at faster speeds than 
in the United States, because labor 1s cheap and weavers 
can be assigned fewer looms. Some Indian mills are very 
modern, but most of them are equipped with out-dated 
English and inferior Japanese machinery. The country ex 
ports about half of its annual 3,000,000-bale crop of short 
staple cotton; there 1s a probability that any independent 
Indian government will make attempts to enlarge the textile 
industry so that Indian cotton may be utilized domestically. 
In pre-war days Japan bought half of the cotton grown in 
India, and returned it as fabrics which sold at cheaper 
prices than India found possible to effect. 

The establishment of a rayon industry is currently under 
consideration by the Indian Government. No rayon ts be 
ing manufactured there now, but an official panel of textile 
experts has been appointed to investigate possibilities Most 
of the rayon consumed by Indian mills has come from 
Japan and Britain; if Japanese rayon ts taken out of the 
will be a chance for home 


there 


picture manutacture to 


dev lop. 


Purchasing Agents To Meet Sept. 28-29 


Plans have been announced for the fall meeting of the 
Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association to be 
held at the Sedgetield Inn, Greensboro, N. C., 
28-29. 


sept. 
Approximately 150 persons are expected to at- 
tend as representatives of the textile and other industries 
in the four-state area covered by the organization. Ad- 
dresses will be made by representatives from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and the War Production Board 
on the subject of surplus war properties. Officers of the 
association include D. S. Burnside of Spartanburg, S. C., 
president; David Lindsay of Charlotte, vice-president ; 
and H. E. Keifer, Jr., of Ware Shoals, S. C., 
and treasurer. 


secret ary 


Buildings to house the combined facilities for tech- 
nological and research activities of Celanese Corp. of 
America in the fields of textiles, plastics and chemicals 
have been acquired at Summit, N. J. Extensions which 
will double the size of the present plant space will be 
constructed later. It is estimated that eventually approxi- 
mately 500 scientists, chemists and technicians will com- 
prise the personnel of the new unit. The Celanese lab- 
oratory will consolidate the corporation's experimental 
and research work heretofore carried on at various plants 
throughout the country. 
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“MY 00 
BEST 


Go To 


STEER 


MANUFACTURERS 


Greensboro. N. Carolina 
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Glass Textile Uses 


TT} | relaxation or ce nsorship requirements, Mon- 
( 0 had 


the leading role in development and production of plastic 


santo Chemical states that its scientists 


body armor—believed to, be the first protective armor used 
by foot soldiers since the Middle Ages. Technically known 
as “Doron,” the armor is made by combining a newly-devel- 
oped resin with glass cloth under pressure to form a hard 
and rigid plate which can be inserted in por kets of life vests 
or other garments, aftording vital protection without loss of 
mobility by ground troops or ship crews. The plates may be 
jettisoned at 

On a weight-for-weight basis, Monsanto says that the new 
plastic armor gives greater protection than steel. A major 
problem was that of finding a bonding resin of sufhcient 
strength and adhesion. This study was undertaken by more 
‘than 30 Monsanto research chemists and engineers, who, in 
a remarkably short while, perfected a resin that met all 
requirements. 

A neoprene coated Fiberglas cloth has been adopted as 
the supporting fabric for seats on all commercially operated 
planes of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., it has been 
made known. This fabric has also been adopted for crew 
bunks on the company's C-54 passenger and cargo planes. 
In addition the company has developed a steering gear dust 
boot of the SAMme coated fabric for all planes, The steering 
gear unit of TWA planes ts a plunger like device. The 
protective boot, therefore, must contract and expand like 
an accordion, with the movements of the plunger. Experi- 
ence with the coated glass cloth boots has shown that they 
give a minimum of 5O per cent more wear than the all- 


rubbe r boots formerly used. 


Fowl Feather Fabries 


YCIENTISTS in the research laboratories of the United 
% >) States Rubber Co. have developed a new fabric: made 
pring ipally from chicken feathers which 1s designed for use 


in suits, dresses, sweaters and other wearing apparel of the 


future The new fabric looks like wool and it is warmer, 
softer and lighter than wool,” states Dr. W. A. Gibbons, 
research director of the company It can be dyed any colo: 
and possesses a brilliant lustre. It is odorless and can be 
laundered in soap and water with no more shrinking than 
The 


ture with other staple textiles. such as rayon, cotton, woo! 


cotton feathers are particularly adaptable for admix- 


The feather content of fabric used in the lab- 


Dr. 


and nylon 
oratory experiments ranges trom 60 to 70 per cent. 
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Gibbons emphasized that the material ts still in the labora 
tories and will not be put into production until it has been 
perfected, 

Research work on feathers was started by B. H. Foster, 
manager of the textile section of the company’s general 
laboratories, who was impressed by the fact that there are 
100,000,000 pounds of chicken feathers and 30,000,000 
pounds of turkey feathers going to waste in the United 
States every year. He foresaw an opportunity to provide 
poultry raisers with an additional source of income through 
the sale of feathers, and at the same time to introduce a new 
type of clothing for men, women and children 

In the production of the yarn, the first operation is the 
separation of the fine elements of the feathers from the 
quills by a machine especially designed for this purpose. 
The quills are discarded and the fine elements, called 
barbs, are mixed with other fibers spun into yarn by a special 
process. The yarn ts then woven into cloth in the same way 
that wool or any other textile 1s woven. 

Three quarters of the feathers on a fowl! can be used and 
80 per cent of each feather is suitable for making yarn. Ten 
chickens of broiling size will yield a pound of feathers. To 
make an average size man’s suit, the feathers of 38 broilers 
would be required. Thirty broilers would make a lady's 
suit, size 18. Feathers from ducks, geese, turkeys and other 
fowl can be utilized in the same way as chicken feathers. 
The quality of feathers varies, depending on the breed, age 
United 
States Rubber Co. is working with the United States De. 


and condition of the fowl. Dr. Gibbons said the 


partment of Agriculture to set up RI system for grading 


teathers. 


Flexibility in Resins 


EVELOPMENT of a new thermosetting resin said to 

feature all the advantages of the low pressure type 
plus permanent flexibility has been announced by the Resin- 
ous Products & Chemical Co. of Philadelphia. Known as 
Paraplex P-10, the resin was designed primarily for the 
laminating industry but is also being used to impregnate 
single or multi-ply decorative fabrics and grass cloth and as 
a casting or potting compound where fiber reinforcement is 
unnecessary. 

Thermoset Paraplex P-10 without reinforcement is de- 
scribed as tough, flexible and slightly elastic; it shows no 
deformation or flow over wide temperature ranges; and 
three 


contains no extractible plasticizer not 


found together in any other plastic material. Its permanent 


propert 


flexibility is particularly valuable with laminates which are 
Paraplex P-10 
laminates also show higher impact strength and water re- 


based on cloth as the reinforcing fabric. 
sistance, better electrical and ageing properties 


particularly 
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a Almost any roll covering can spin strong 
_ yarn when it’s new but the real test comes 
_Bifter months of service, and it’s then that 
. @GILLEATHER really shows the stuff of which 
| a tis made. For it spins good yarn as long as it 
3 asts—_when it wears out it won't spin at all 
4 breaks down the end). Hence GILLEATHER 
3 annot make bad yarn. 

M® So we see that GILLEATHER is consistent 


| its ability to spin good yarn hour after hour, 


Meay after day during its life, but, when it’s 
rough, that’s 


out which roll is spinning bad yarn. No guess- 


all there is to it. No guessing 


ame about how much longer a roll will go — 


ILLEATHER automatically breaks the end 


Consistency 


when its useful life is done. This consistency 
of quality yarn spinning—the consistency of its 
warning—is a great big reason for standardizing 
on GILLEATHER. 

© GILL LEATHER COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 


TEXTILE REPRESENTATIVES 
Castonia, N.C. Mas. W.C. Ga. B. C. Prowper 
5.C... Moone Utica, N.Y. A. Roserts 
Greenville, 8. C. Rates Gosserr Dallas, Texas... . Russecs A. Sincieron 


CALF AND SHEEPSKIN 


TOP ROLLS 
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SAVINGS 


Facts and figures prove the Payroll 

Savings Plan to be a tremendous national asset. 
Through this plan, no less than 27,000,000 workers 
have so far saved more than $13% billions to help 


speed victory . . . forestall inflation . . . and build 


peacetime prosperity! 


Did you know that yours is one of 240,000 
companies maintaining a Payroll Savings Plan? 
Not only is this combined effort fostering nation- 
al security, but also creating a lucrative postwar 


market for you...and all American industry! 


Have you realized that 76% of all employed in 
industry are now enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan .. . averaging a $25 bond each month 


per employee? Through this plan, millions are 


now looking forward to homes, educational 


opportunities and old age independence! 


Surely, so great an asset to your country, your 
company and your employees is worthy of your 
continued . . . and increased . . . support! Now 
is the time to take stock of your Payroll Savings 
Plan. Use selective resolicitation to keep it at 
its 7th War Loan high! Keep using selective 


resolicitation to build it even higher! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


| 
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through the use ol 
‘The 


Ketore use. a 


at high temperatures——than ar possible 


the low or contact pressure resins now avatlable resin 
4 cle light colored fluid 


ol lauroy! benzoly peroxide added 


ir. stable small 


Dig Because of the low viscosity of the resin, penctration into 
thick fabrics Ol flow into small recesses OT voids pre sents no 
roblem. Once the application step ts completed, whether 
, he a casting, laminate or other construction, care must by 
Btaken to mimimize loss of volatile components which will 
flexibility and strength of the final product. Since its 
ut 1s inhibited by oxygen, iS necessary to exclude Att 
the onstruction during the Curiny operation unless 
} . the resulting tacky surtace 1s unimportant to the application 


at hand. Both of these effects may be minimized by wrap 


the construction in cellophane ot other imps rmeabl« 
» @ giilm, protecting by a film of oil, immersing in an oil bath 
Bor carrying out the cure under a blanket of inert gas. No 


Bpositive pressure 1S required other than enough to connne 


Sthe resin in the shape desired. Time and temperature of 


"a depend entirely on the construction 


4—@ Single or multi-ply decorative tabrics, impregnated with 


plex P-10, are being. studied for such decorative and 


pun tional Ap} lications as automotive. airplane and turniture 


upholstery, wall covering, paneling, shower curtains. drape : 


mand other uses where flexibility, light color and excellent 


. resistance to water and ultra-violet rays are required Para- 
plex P-10' 1s being tested as an impregnant for single or 
a multi ply glass cloth because of its excellent adhesion to 
glass, flexibility, ageing properties, heat resistance and elec 
trical resistance. These laminates should prove to be of 


especial value in the electrical freld, in interror decorating 


ind in numerous specialty applications 
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New stitched and woven patterns of woel felt in varied combinations 


which have been developed for use in millinery, draperies, handbags and 


other items. 
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Beating Rot & Mildew 


NEW modified cotton fabric which does not mildew 
or rot, even under the most severe circumstances, has 
been developed in the Southern Regional Research Labora 
tory of the United States Department of Commerce at New 
Orleans, La. This new material ts partially acetylated cotton 
which is somewhat related to rayon made by the cellulose 
acetal process It has the appearance ind strength of ordt- 
nary cotton, but differs in its unusual resistance to the attack 
of micro-organisms which succeed in rotting ordinary cot 
fon 
As a test of the rot resistance of the new material, acety 
lated cotton cloth and thread were buried in the ground, or 
in especially active soil beds, in which ordinary cotton 
would have completely disintegrated within a week It was 
found that the treated cotton could remain buried in such 
little 


Sandbags made from the treated cloth and sewed 


beds from six months to a year with very loss of 
strength 
with treated thread. piled outdoors on the ground, were still 
intact after two years of exposure Apparently they would 
have remained in serviceable condition much longer if the 
test had been extended. 

The modified cotton cloth, yarn and sewing thread prom. 
ise to prove suitable for making clothing that will not 
mildew, tents and awnings that will not rot in damp cli- 
mates, and fish nets which will not rot 1f put away wet. The 
treatment is promising for use in making bags for fruit, 
vegetables and other food. Ordinary bags sometimes can he 
rotted very rapidly by, tor example, just one spoiled potato, 
or by being left standing on the ground too long when in 
use during harvesting. Unlike the preservatives now gener- 
ally available for-cotton fabrics. the new method does not 
cause discoloration. odor or stickiness, and above all, does 
not make the material toxic, a great advantage for use in 


food sacks. 


Dua Ponts “Fiber A™ 


YONSISTENTLY moving ahead in the textile held, 
( E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has come up with a 
new high polymer synthetic yarn which is causing wide dis- 
cussion in the industry Fiber A’’ can be spun on either the 
viscose or acetate rayon machinery and is at present pro 
duced in limited quantities at the company’s Waynesboro, 
Va.., plant The dry strength of this yarn ts from four to 
five grams per denier, which is somewhat under nylon 
strength and higher than ordinary rayon or even high ten- 
acity viscose yarn Moisture absorption is under three per 
cent. It has excellent electrical properties. The specific 
gravity 1s about 1.17, as against nylon’s 1.14. raw silk. wool 


and acetate rayon as 1.50 and cotton. 1.54 and viscose rayon 


as 1.52. The fiber seems to have a fusing temperature of 
between 190 to 220° C., which is close to acetate. The yarn 
is thermoplastic and can be preshaped. It is extended 


lOO per cent, which indicates that it is stretched like nylon. 


It has an attractive soft hand and possesses dimensional 


2) 


stability. It is resistant to micro-organism and body acids 
Fabrics have been made from it and they have fine creas 
resistant qualities, a fine touch and much higher resistance 
to chemical action and to the eftect of light. It 1s expected 
that the yarn will find many applications in the electrical 


held 


The chemical identity of the yarn has no theen disclosed 


hy Du Pont but it is reliably reported that the raw material 


is relatively low tin cost. Although the yarn is now being 
made at Waynesboro it is stated that no final production 
method has yet been evolved. Acetate rayon machinery 1s 
currently being used by Du Pont which now ts producing 
it at Waynesboro on a semi-works scale, reports placing the 


production at between 1.000 and 2.000 pounds a month. 


Progress with Ramie 


| SES of ramie, according to one agricultural expert, are 


sufficiently comprehensive to embrace anything which 


can be made from silk—-shirts, dress goods, hosiery, twines 
and cordage, brake linings, upholstery, draperies and other 
heavy textiles. Promoters of this fiber claim big things for 


it, stating that it is strong, wears well, ts unshrinkable, 30 


per cent stronger when wet. absorbs moisture well. can be 


effects. In tensile 
strength. ramic boasts three times that of hemp, four times 


that of flax 


laundered or dry cleaned without ill 


At present over 1,000 acres have been planted in ramie, 
with 10,000 additional acres to be planted. The Everglades 
region 1n Florida is considered the best locale for this plant, 
however, it may be grown in. many parts of the country. 
The tensile strength of ramie is said to be four times that of 
flax and more than eight times that of cotton, and materials 
made of ramie wear indefinitely. During the war, ramie was 


used by the maritime service 


Nothing but a weed in China for many centuries, ramie 
in Florida has become the wonder plant of agriculture and 
industry. Today, after its first eight-acre planting three years 
ago, this so-called “China grass’ 1s having its fiber beat out 
by new machinery which 1ts.a hundred-fold improvement 


over Oriental hand processing. 


From the roots to the spinning, one Company, Sea Island 


Inc... of New_York City, 1s developing the plant, 


15th Southern Textile Exposition 
Scheduled To Take Place April 8 


W. G. Sirrine, president of Textile Hall Co., has 
announced that the 15th Southern Textile Exposition 
has been scheduled for April 8, 1946, at the Textile 
Hall in Greenville, S$. C. According to Mr. Sirrine, 
‘The next textile show promises to be one of the most 
interesting we have held. The prospectus will be 
issued in October. We have enough applications on 
file to occupy most of our available space. By the end 


of the vear reservations will be assigned,” 
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600.000 roots as first planting stripping the fiber from the 
stalk as well as taking out the objectionable gum, and spin- 
ning the fine yarn for fabrics. Formerly, this concern im 
ported both the fabric from China and the decorticated 
fibers from the Philippine Islands. These importations wer« 
lacking in uniformity of quality from the Far East would 
come one bale of fiber of perhaps desired quality, whereas 
the next bale would be produced on a farm on the other 


Now. 


is producing ramie exclusively for 


side of the mountain and of que stionable character 
Mills. Ine 


purposes 


Sea Island 


. / 
fabric having lately purchased $4,000 worth of 
ramie plants for its holdings in the Everglades. 
and the United States Su- 


gar Corp. of Pensacola and Clewiston, Fla 


The Newport Industries, Inc., 
, respectin ely, are 
jointly dev eloping 500 acres of the newcomer among com 
mercial fibers. A retired physician is cultivating 180 acres 
of ramie at Zellwood, Fla., and Capt. Alexander C. Kidd 
of the Florida Ramie Products Co.. Inc.. produc er for Johns 
Manville Co.. 


for growing ramie. Other plantings in Florida not itemized 


has purchased 5,000 acres in the Everglades 


as to individuals and concerns will run up the aggregate 
acreage to 10,000. 


Rayon’s Use in Tires Is Described 


The story of rayon’s use in tires, which has increased 
to more than 20 times its pre-war volume, ts interestingly 
told in a 16 page illustrated booklet. Rolling On Rayon, 
released recently by Industrial Rayon Corp. of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Sketches are freely used to explain the basic dif- 
ference between rayon and natural fibers, differences 
which give rayon cord tires longer life and make them 
lighter, cooler driving and safer, whether produced of 
natural or synthetic rubber. Similarly, illustrations and 
text are used to tell how rayon is made and to describe in 
greater detail. special methods of spinning, twisting, 
twist-setting, coning and weaving which are used in the 
production of Industrial’s yarn, cord and fabric. Copies 


of the booklet are available upon request to the company. 


Yarn Industry Ils Given Radio Salute 


A salute to the yarn industry in recognition of its con- 
tribution to the war effort and its post-war potential for 
the employment of American workers was accorded by 
the Adam Scheidt Brewing Co. of Norristown, Pa., on 
one of its radio programs recently. 


A Capsule Course on Wool, a compact and semi-technical 
text for laymen, is being distributed currently by the 
American Wool Council of 1450 Broadway, New York 
City. Subtitled the 20-page 
booklet uses amusing drawings to illustrate the proper- 
ties of this fiber and the steps in its manufacture into 
fabrics. 


“Nature's Golden Fleece.” 


Technical terms, the various finishes of woolen 
fabrics, the manufacturing processes, the distinction be- 
tween woolens and worsted, details of the Wool Pro- 
ducts Labeling Act and the special qualities of wool fiber 
are described in terms easily understood by the layman. 


Comte Hilaire de Chardonnet. 


father of the rayon 
manufacturing industry, based his research on silkworms, 
copying their natural silk production by mechanical 
He even obtained his first cellulose from mul- 


berry leaves, as do silkworms. 


means. 
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New and Improved 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


As a result of recent Technical developments we are now producing 


Sodium Sulphide Flakes of EXCEPTIONAL PURITY. 


These flakes dissolve into a SEDIMENT FREE, almost colorless 
solution, denoting an irreducible minimum of IRON and other objection- 
able impurities. 

Write for free sample today 


BARIUM 
REDUCTION 
CORPORATION 


Office and Works 
South Charleston. 
West Virginia 


Nutting Floor Trucks, Rubber Wheels, Casters 
Barrett Lift-Trucks, Skids, Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks and Tractors 


OVER 400 STANDARD 
TRUCKS, SPECIALS 
BUILT ON ORDER 


Fig. 304 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT! 


Fie. 64-15 


SALES 


ma A N v4 
“S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 


TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. 

NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED wy 

221-227 Builders Bldg. 

ELWELL-PARKER Charlotte, N. C. 203 Allen Bildg.—Greenville, S. C. 
POWER TRUCKS Phone 5026 Phone 534 


— 


*Handling 


— 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


= 


(GREENSBORO, N., ( 


turer of rayon broad goods with headquarte¢ rs at Greensboro. 


Burlington Mills Corp., manutac 


has entered the narrow fabrics field with the acquisition of 
stock in Stark Bros. Ribbon Corp., General Ribbon Mills, 
Inc., Stark Bros. Ribbon Corp., Ltd., and other Stark com- 
panies located in Canada. The Stark plants, including oper- 
ations in Canada and England, will continue to operate as 
independent and sel! contained businesses. Also controlled 
by the Stark interests are ribbon mills at South Boston and 
South Hill, Va.., 


Hill Industries. Inc. 


South Boston Weaving Corp. and South 


KNOXVILLE, TENN Control of Brookside Mills has 
been obtained by a newly formed corporation, Brookside 
Textiles, Inc., by the purchase at $50 a share of practically 
all of the stock of the company pursuant to an offer made 
recently by Jacob Ziskind, head of the Crescent Corp of 
Fall River, Mass 


the new corporation and Arthur L. Emery will continue as 


Mr. Ziskind ts president and treasurer of 


vice-president and general manager of the mills. A new 


board of directors has heen elected. 


Opewika, ALA.—Expansion plans for the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co.'s plant here, to entail an expenditure of $2,000,000, 
call for addition of a bleachery, finishing plant and sheet 
factory to the present facilities. Work is scheduled to begin 
soon on the building program, which will require at least 
300 additional workers, according to Homer W. Carter, 
plant manager, bringing the total number of persons em- 


ployed at the plant to 1.300. 


CLARKESVILLE. Ga.—The American Thread Co., with 
plants at Dalton, Ga., and Tallapoosa, Ga., has purchased 
approximately 100 acres of land here tn anticipation of 
requiring additional finishing facilities in Georgia. The 
construction site, located on the Soque River, was selected 
because of its proximity to the spinning plants at Dalton 
and Tallapoosa and because of the supply for the yarns pur- 


chased in this area. 


Mills Still Getting War Honors 


World War II ended with three Southern textile 
plants receiving additional honors for excellence 1n 
Brookside Mills at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and the Glasgow, Va., plant of Lees-Cochrane 
Co.. Inc. last month were awarded additional stars for 
their Army-Navy 


now sports three stars, the Lees-Cochrane four. A 


military production 


E’ pennants. The Brookside flag 
second ““E” award in the form of an initial star has 
been won by Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

One of the textile industry's suppliers, the Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., has been awarded a third white 
star for its Army-Navy production pennant. 


CLOVER, S. ¢ 


Mills. two in Clover and the other at Troutman. N. C.. are 


The three units of Hampton Spinning 


being sold to American Thread Co. as the result of negotia 
tions conducted by Royal Little of Providence, R. I. The 
Hampton Co. of Easthampton, Mass., which operated the 
three Southern mills, is being purchased by Mr. Little as 
trustee for the Rhode Island Foundation: all Hampton yarn 
operations, including the mercerizing, dyeing and finishing 
plant at Easthampton, are being sold in turn to American 
Thread Co. The three plants in the South contain a total of 
354.660 spindles, and will be ope rated as the Hampton Yarn 
Division of American Thread Co. 


(,A. 
ment. blending room and space for other supplementary 


ATLANTA, A new building to house dye equip 
processes of the Atlanta Woolen Mills is in process of 
construction on property adjoining the present prope rties, 
accérding to William M. Nixon, president. The two-story 
building will cover 25,000 square feet, and completion of 


construction 1s expected by Jan. |. 


SHERMAN, TEX. An ofter to stockholders of Sherman 
Mtg. Co. to purchase all of the capital stock of the com- 
pany has been made by Jacob Ziskind, head of the Crescent 
Corp. of Fall River, Mass., and substantially all of the 
stockholders have signified their intention to accept the 
offer, according to Mr. Ziskind. The plant, which special. 
izes in the manufacture of duck fabrics. Operates approxi 
mately 10,000 Whitin long-draft spinning spindles installed 
in 1941, and 200 Draper Model X looms 

HALIFAX, VA. Halifax W orsted Mills. a 
Pacific Mills, has awarded a contract for construction of a 
modern weaving mill which will employ between 400 and 
500 workers. Construction is to be started immediately. 
according to J. E. Sirrine & Co. of Greenville, S. C.. engi- 
neering firm in charge. The plant will be located on a 2 {0- 
acre site just outside of Halifax. 

(SREENSBORO, N. C. 
ernization program has been announced by officials of Po 


Expnditure of $100,000 tn a mod- 


mona Mtg. Co. Improvements in the. mill as well as the 
mill village will take place over a period of from three to 
12 months. This is the first phase of a program which will 
result in the expenditure of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 


BURLINGTON. N. C. 
ceived a charter to deal in yarns, threads and fabrics of all 


National Processing Co. has re- 


kinds, with authorized capital stock of $100,000. Stock to 
the amount of $300 has een subscribed by Claiborne Young. 
E. S$. W. Dameron and William McCray, all of Burlington. 


GASTONIA, N, C. 
been chartered by the state to engage in manufacturing. 
Authorized capital stock totals $50,000. Organizers of the 
new firm are R. E. Caldwell. Mary Lee Nelson Lafar and 
D. R. Lafar, Jr., all of Gastonia. 


Harden Sales and Proc essing Co. has 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Persimmon — im- 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman- 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 

represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. Cco., Millbury, Mass. 


| SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


14° No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum pertorm- 
ance in a large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill, 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 
J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N.C. 


G. H. SPENCER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


“BLACKIE CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 

MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Any way you look at it 
is good belting 


Cotton Mill 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip —Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 


15 Auguste Street, Greenvilie, S$. C 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn 


79 YEARS OF 

SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. ¥. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. “NGS” Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Albert F. Garrou has been elected presi 
dent of V aldes« (N ( ) Mtg Co. to su 


ceed the late ( A Spencer 


©. A. Mace ts now superintendent of the 
Eureka Plant of Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. 


lob Mills, formerly of Terre Haute, Ind.., 
has joined the textile engineering staft of 
lohn A. McPherson Co., Greenville, S. ¢ 
Mr. Mills ts a graduate of Georgia School 
ot Technology and was at one time connect 
ed with Saco-Lowell Shops 


Ivey Murray of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed director of personnel tor the 
Lanett (Ala.) Mill of West Point Mfg 
Co. He succeeds H. G. Bradshaw, who has 
resigned 


Harold Blancke, vice-president and trea- 
surer, has been elected president of Cela. 
nese Corp. of America. The new president, 
who joined Celanese in 1924, succeeds Dr 
Camille Dreytus, now chairman. William 
McC. Cameron, hrst vice-president, and 
lohn A. Larkin, vice-president and secre- 
tary, have been named first and second vice- 
chairmen, respectively. New vice-presidents 
are F. T. Small, manager of the hrms Am- 
celle, Md., plant; P. D. Cooper, plant man- 
ager at Celco, Va.. and Col. Harry Price, 
Richards has 


been elevated to the post of treasurer, and 


yarn sales manager. G. H 


R. O. Gilbert has been named secretary 


Edward W. Schmitt, 
left, has been pro- 
moted to the position 
of bulk sales manager 
for Corn Products 
Sales Co... New York 
City. He joined the 
hrm's sales depart- 
ment im 1912 and 
since then has devot- 
ed his eftorts entirely 
to sales and sales development work. In 


his new capacity, Mr. Schmitt will concen- 
trate on the introduction of new industrial 
products pe rfected by Corn Products. 


William L. O'Donovan has been named 
manager of hlament yarn sales for Celanese 
Corp. of America, New York City. During 
the war Mr. O'Donovan was active in New 
York and Washington in handling war 
contracts tor Celanese textile products +, 
Guyton Boston has been named assistant to 
Harry Price, vice-president in charge of 
yarn sales. Mr. Boston has been associated 
with Celanese since 1928 and has been 
active in both the converting and yarn sales 
departments 
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Jose Via, Jr., has been appointed Mexi- 


can representative tor-the Draper Corp 


Mr. Via, a native of Mexico and a graduate 
of Lowell Textile Institute, has been a 
member of the Draper organization in the 
United States tor the past two years. His 
headquarters will be at Mexico City. 


H. Wickliffe Rose, assistant to the presi 
dent of American Viscose Corp., has been 
elected president of the American Tariff 
League. Second vice-president of the leaguc 
is Dr. August Merz of the Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co.. and the 
treasurer 1s Earle R. Van Vliet, vice-presi 
dent of Tubize Rayon Corp 


C. F. Dulkin, pictured at left below, 
president of Kearny (N. J.) Mfg. Co 


since 1928, has resigned in order to assume 


less strenuous duties as a director of and 
advisor to the organization. Walter P. Rut 


ley, shown at right, Kearny sales manager 
for the past Six ycars, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Dulkin. George Westwater and 
W. O. Slimback will continue as vice-presi- 
dents, and Robert H. Sommer as secretary- 
treasurer 

George T. Collins has been appointed 
assistant manager of market research for 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
He is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


C. Norris Rabold, chief chemist for 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, 8S. C.. has 
been appointed to a special United States 
Government commission of finishing plant 
executives which will inspect textile finish- 


ing Operations in Europe. 


Arthur M. Stewart, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising and sales development 
manager for Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Stewart's headquar- 
ters will be at Cincinnati, but he will work 
closely with the company’s plants and sales 
ofhces throughout the country, as well as 
Railway Supply's laboratory and research 
staff, in the development of new end-uses 
for cotton linters and by-products. For the 


past 12 years Mr. Stewart has been associat 
ed with William Carter Co. knit under 


wear manufacturing firm at Needham, 
Mass 
Lester N. Harrison, 


left, has been named 
district 
manager for the Vo 
tator Division of the 
Girdler Corp., 
ville, Ky., with head- 
quarters in the John 
ston Building at Chats 
lotte Mr 
ioined the Girdlet 
Corp. m June, 1944, following his dis- 
charge from the Navy. The Votator Divi 
sion manufactures heat transfer equipment 


Southeastern 


Harrison 


for use in temperature control of viscuous 
liquids, and through research has developed 
new applications in the textile freld 


W. P. Sheppard, formerly associated with 
Callaway Mills at LaGrange, has heen 
named director of community activities for 


Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Gaston F. DuBois, holder of the Perkin 
Medal and one of the foremost figures in 
the American chemical industry for 40 
years, has retired as vice-president and 
member of the executive committec ot Mon 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Accord- 
ing to a company announcement, he will 
continue as a director and will also serve 
in a consultative capacity. He is a native of 
Switzerland and became associated with 
Monsanto in 1904. J. J. McCarthy has been 
appointed manager of textile sales develop 
ment of Monsanto's Merrimac Division at 
Boston, Mass. Arnold H. Smith will become 
director of the company's toreign depart 
ment upon the retirement of Herbert M 
Hodges Oct. 1 


Atwood, left, 


has been put in charge 


of a district othce of 
E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. which 
will handle all sales 
of the company's ny- 


lon division from 
Wilmington, Del., 
until branch sales of. 
fices can be re-esta- 
blished. Mr. Atwood has been in charge 
of nylon product development work since 
1939, and previously held various positions 
in the rayon department since joining Du 
Pont in 1926. Another change in the nylon 
division creates a nylon technical service 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


Cloth Spoilage Stopped 


With Modern Lubricant 
G H Production losses, due to oil spot “sec- 


ov. Representative ds”—cut into profits. They can be 

| TAYLOR WOOL COMPANY on 

253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON stopped with NON-FLUID OIL —the 
, drip-less, waste-less lubricant that 

stays in bearings and off goods. 


We’ ve ~got your SIZE! 


Saving its own cost many times over by 


2 

4 

pe doing away with oil spot damage— 
NON-FLUID OIL makes a further sav- 

§ ing. Try SEYCO and see ing by outlasting oil 3 to 5 times, re- 

ducing lubricant and application cost. 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 
SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEY DEL NODULE 


SRTILE CHEMICALS 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


a 
gis 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York 17. ¥. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
| Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 
USES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


CLI NITION COM PANY Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Army Production At Gaffney Mfg. Co. 


When it was realized that the Army would return the 
plant of the Gaftney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. to its owners the 
publicity department of the CIO issued a statement from 
which we quote the following: 


The Army said production had increased from 650,000 to nearly 
1.000.000 wards of cloth weekly 


In the first place the Army had made no such statement 
and, in the second place, the figures given were false. The 
production during the last full week before the Army took 
Over was 710,345 yards, not 650,000 as stated. The ‘‘nearly 
| 000,000 yards’ was exactly 906,518 yards 

Upon the basis of those fhigures it could be made to appear 
that under union operation the production of the Gaffney 
Mfg. Co. had increased from 710,000 to 906,518, but the 
following are the facts: 

The peak production of the Gaftney Mfg. Co. was 973, 
535 yards for the week ending Jan. 27, 1945. 

About that time the CIO began its fight for the check-off 
and the closed shop and there was a slow-down movement 
upon the part of the union members. They also made it so 
unpleasant for the workers who refused to jon the union 
that many of them left the employment of the Gaftney Mfg. 
Co. or stayed away from their machines and, with less 
workers and union employees neglecting their yobs, produc- 
tion did decline from 973,535 yards for the week ending 
Jan. 27, 1945, to 710,345 yards for the week ending May 6, 
1945. which was the last week before the strike. 

Just before the strike 100 looms were changed to a lighter 
number of picks but the real reason for the increase in pro- 
duction under union operation was that the union wished to 
make a good showing and more than 100 additional em. 
ployees were sec ured. The average number of added em- 
ployees for the period of Army control and CIO operation 
was about 60 and by adding that number there was an in- 
crease in production to the peak of 906,518 yards for the 
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and the C1) has seen fit to 
nearly 1.000.000 yards.” 


week ending Aug. 12, 1945, 
refer to that production as ) 

From the low production of 710,000 yards per week 
which was secured by a slow-down and by driving non 
union employees away trom their machine S. the production 
was increased by the employment of an average of 60 addi 
tional workers, to 906,518 yards for the week ending Aug 
12, 1945. 

That, however, does not tell the real story and to get the 
tacts we must go ack tO the Salnic weeks in i194 i when the 
Gaftney Mtg. Co. was operating under normal conditions 
and the CIO was not attempting to use a, slow-down to 
obtain additional advantages 

W hile the production for the week ending Aug. 12, 1945, 
has been published and can be used, we are not permitted 
tO give the actual weekly production under Army operation 
but do know that the average for four weeks ending Aug 
12, 1945, was approximately $34,000 yards. 


PRODUCTION OF GAFFNEY Mec. Co. IN YARDS 
1944 1945 
Week ending July 22 861,541 Average 
luly 29 825.651 weekly 
Aug. 5 888,766 production 
Aug 12 Y56.9R 4 Sarre weeks 
Aug. 29 904.983 834 000 


These figures show that even with an average of 60 addi- 
tional employees, and with less picks on 100 looms, the 
normal production of the Gaftney Mfg. Co. was higher 
during the same week in 1944 than that under CIO opera 
tion and Army control in 1945. 

It is interesting to note that the boasted 906,518 yards 
for the week of Aug. 12, 1945, which they published as 
‘almost 1,000,000 yards” compares with 956,983 for the 
same week in 1944. 

The publicity department of the CIO doubtless hoped to 
get by with their false statement and to argue in the future 
that union operation meant increased production but the 
story has exploded in their faces. 


Georgia Tech’s Textile Schoo! Director 


We are very much pleased to note that the A. French 
Textile School at Georgia Tech has launched its program 
of betterment by electing as director Herman A. Dickert of 
the Du Pont rayon department and has completed the plans 
and specifications for a new textile building 


Director Dickert 1s a native of Newberry, S. C., and a 
graduate of Newberry College, later taking a degree in in- 
dustrial chemistry at the University of North Carolina. Prior 
to accepting his present position, Mr. Dickert was in direct 
charge of an experimental weaving mill of the Du Pont 
rayon department. During his career in the textile industry 
he was employed for a while with the Burlington Mills 
Corp. of Greensboro, N. C. 

The school of textiles at North Carolina State College 
began its betterment campaign two years ago with the elec- 
tion of Malcolm E. Campbell as dean and has been steadily 
adding outstanding men to its teaching staff, the latest 
addition being the employment of Dr. Frederick Peirce of 
the Shirley Institute of England to take charge of its textile 
research program. 

Georgia Tech, with the assistance of the Educational 
Foundation of Georgia, has made an excellent start with the 
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employment of Mr. Dickert as head of its A. French Textile 
School and eyes now will be turned upon Clemson College 

Textile manufacture rs of South Carolina have collected, 
or been pledged, through the J, E. Sirrine Textile Founda 
tion $820.000 for the betterment of textile education in 
South Carolina, but apparently no start has yet been made 
towards that end. 

The charter of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, 
to the North 
Carolina State College and its directors plan to spend $40. 


Inc.. definitely ties 1 school of textiles at 
OOO per year supplementing the salaries at the school of 
textiles which are, as far as the state is concerned, fixed by 
a somewhat standardized scale of teachers’ salaries. They 
estimate that the $703,000 which they already have raised, 
plus another $150,000 which they expect to rajse this year, 
will carry their program for at least 25-years and possibly 


4 years. During that 25 to 30 years they will provide a 


e textile education, under the most outstanding teachers avail 


able, to several thousand young men, and it ts expected that 
those young men will be able to extend the textile education 
program for another 25 years. If the young men who recetve 
the benefit of the present program are not able to carry it 
forward, then the program has not been worthwhile and 
should CCasc., 

It is unfortunate, in our opinion, that the textile manufac 
turers of South Carolina do not agree with the North Caro- 
lina plan. 


Not only is the 


nitely committed to textile education and research at Clem 


Sirrine Textile Foundation not deft- 


son College but they are pledged not to spend any more 
than the imterest upon their invested funds. 

Bankers tell us that. investments of today, if definitely 
sound,.cannot be expected to yield much more than two 
per cent per annum. If the textile manufacturers of South 
Carolina collect all of the $820,000 which was pledged and 
invest it at two per cent they will have only $16,400 avail. 
able each year as against the $40,000 per year which is to be 
spent upon the school of textiles at North Carolina State 
College. With only $16,400 per year available they will not 
be able to add many outstanding men to the staff of their 
school of textiles or engage in extensive research. 

At the end of 25 years they wall still have their $820,000 
but the school of textiles at North Carolina State College 
will have several thousand men who have received the very 
finest of textile educations, and we believe that they will be 
valued far above $820,000. Every year many firms seek to 
locate and obtain the best among the textile graduates. They 
will, of course, give preference to the school of textiles 
which has the strongest and best teaching staft and, as the 
years pass, many of the best top positions in the textile 
world will be filled by graduates of that school. 

What the textile manufacturers of South Carolina and the 
directors of the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation do is their 
own aftair but we do feel that it would be wise for them to 
gain the consent of their donors to a revision of their char- 
ter, so that they could spend upon the school of textiles at 
Clemson College more than the meager interest which will 
accrue trom their investments. 


It is our ambition to see strong and ably staffed schools 
of textiles at North Carolina State ¢ ollege, Clemson College 
and Georgia Tech. We believe that these three schools of 
textiles, working together and collaborating upon textile 
education and textile research, will be of inestimable value 
to the textile industry. With the textile industry in all its 
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branches moving steadily to the South. we do not feel that 
there is any real need for the development or enlargement 
of schools of textiles elsewhere. 

Clemson College has a magnificent textile building which 
is sO spacious that no enlargement will be required for 
many years. Georgia Tech now has complete plans and 
specifications for a new textile building and the funds 
necessary for its erection. The textile building at North 
Carolina State College is only a few years old but the en 
largement of the school of textiles, including a very large 
knitting department, makes 11 advisable to erect a rear wing 
The Legislature of North Carolina will be asked to provide 
$500,000 for the addition and its equipment, and there is 
very little doubt that the appropriation will be made. 

Thirty years ago very few textile mills would employ a 
textile school graduate, but today a degree in textiles is 
almost always the first requisite when employing an oper 
ating executive. Georgia Tech, Clemson and North Carolina 
State College in recent years have done good jobs in educat 
ing young men for the textile industry but the best job of the 
past is not good enough for the future and they must meet 
the demand for highly specialized textile education and for 
a large volume of textile research. 


Returning Soldiers 


Within the past few weeks we have received calls from 
several young men who have served their country in the 
Army or Navy and, having been released, are looking for a 
job. Most of them are young men who left college before 
graduation and most of them married before they went 


overseas and now have a wite and a child to support. 


Under the very liberal salaries and allotments which our 
government has provided the wives have become accustomed 
to living well and the soldiers, having not completed their 
education, are realizing that it 1s going to be difhcult for a 
man without a completed education and without business 
experience to secure a position which will support his wife 
and child as well as they have been supported while he was 


in the armed forces. 


Three or four years ago he was young and, had he left 
college, would not have hesitated to accept a job at a ‘‘be- 
ginner’s salary and to depend upon his energy and ability 
to make himself worthy of higher pay. 


That would have been the case three or four years ago but 
he is now three or four years older. yet no more experienc ed 
in business. He is only qualified to start as a beginner, 
but unable to do so because of the nec essity of supporting 


the wife and child. It ts true that the government will 


advance him $2,000 with which to start a business but he 
has had no experience in business and the $2,000 cannot be 
used for livfhg expenses. 

It is going to be difhcult for some men. especially those 
who have- reached such rank in the Army as captain or 
major, to drop back into their old positions as subordinates, 
but it is a greater problem for the young man who left 
college in his freshman or sophomore year and now has to 
find a job with which he can support the wife and child he 
accumulated during the war. Every man and every corpora- 
tion wishes to help those who did their bit during the war 
and have now returned, but it is also difficult to justify 
paying substantial salaries to men without the qualification 
of either education or experience. 
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Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


WE BUILD— 


RESET AND NON-RESET 


Single Pick Counters 

Double Pick Counters 

Triple Pick Counters 

Rachet Counters 

Rotary Counters 

Slasher Counters 

Tenter Counters 

vy Twister Counters 

vw Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 

vr Folding Machine Counters 

vw Hand Clocks 

Special Counters 


WAK 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE._N. C. 


#T. M, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued trom Page 26) 

unit with A. W. Staudt m charge. Mr. 
Staudt was formerly technical superinten 
dent of the company's nylon plant at Mars 


tinsy ille, Va 


Gerard C. Chapin, general manager for 
Pacific Mills at Lyman, S. C., has been ap 
pointed chairman of the textile division of 
the Spartanburg County 


community fund 


campaign 


Stanley Converse, formerly vice-president, 
has been elected pre sident and treasurer of 
Clifton (S. C.) Mtg. Co. and S. J. DuPre 
has been named president and treasurer of 
DD. E. Converse Co., Glendale, S$. C. They 
were appointed to their respective positions 
Choice Evins. J. C. 
Day has been elected secretary of the latter 
company 


to succeed the late J. 


Paul Ww Litchheld. board chairman ot 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who. has 
completed four and a half decades of set 
vice with the company, was awarded the 
company s 45-year service pin recently 


William H. Brayer of Cone Export & 
Commission Co., New York City, has been 
elected chairman of the slack suiting group 
ot the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. Lester E. Schultz of 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York City, has 
been elected chairman of the gingham, 
seersucker, dress goods and fine chambray 
group and Joseph W. Valentine of J, W 
Valentine Co., Inc., New York City, has 
been named chairman of drills, twills and 


jeans group of the association. 


G. R. Walls, tormerly general overseer 
of carding at Robeson Textiles, Inc., St 
Pauls, N. C., 1s now general overseer of 
carding and spinning at Leward Cotton 


Mills, Inc., Worthville, N. C. 


Mahlon G. Milliken, who has been gen 
eral manager of the Hercules Powder Co 
cellulose products department at Wilming 
ton, Del., has been elected a vice-president 
and member of the firm's executive com 
mittee. John J. B. Fulenwider, formerly as 
sistant to Mr. Milliken, has been named to 
succeed him as head of the cellulose pro- 
ducts department 


WITH THE MILITARY—William W. 
Goodman, chairman of the board of Ameri- 
can Finishing, Co., Memphis, Tenn., has 
been promoted from the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel to that of colonel slonel Good- 
man, a member of the Army Air Forces 
headquarters staff at Washington for the 
past three years, has been cited for out 
standing work in handling air supply de- 
tails of military aid to Russia. . . . Col. 
Robert T. Stevens, deputy director for pul 
chases of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, has been released from duty by 
the Army and will «esume activity as presi 
dent of J. P. Stevens & Co.. New York 
City. . Capt. G. P. Mason, son of George 
H. Mason, president of Hermas Machine 
Co. at Hawthorne, N. J., has been honor- 
ably discharged trom the Army Air Forces 
and has joined the Hermas organization. He 
served with the 15th Air Force in the Medi- 
terranean theatre. . Maj. J. W. Timber- 


lake, Jr., a veteran of the European theatre, 
has yorned American Yarn & Processing Co 
at Mt. Holly, N. ¢ 


discharge 


tollowing his Army 


Dr. Earl K 
lett. has 
duties as head of the 


Fischer, 
begun his 
division of physical 
chemistry at the In 
stitute of Textile 
Technology, Chats 
lottesville, Va. Dr 
Fischer has spent 12 


years in industrial re 
search, -gaiming ex 
perience in the technology of dyes and pig 
ments when applied to textile materials, 
and for the past ten years has been on the 
staff of the 


research laboratories. He is the author of 


Interchemical Corp. central 


scientihc papers in the held of surtace 
chemistry and holds a numbef of patents on 
the manutacture and application of pigment 


dispersions and industrial finishes. 


Shown at left is Dr 
Frederick T 


who recently 


Peirce, 
began 
work as director of 
research for the North 
Carolina State Col- 
lege school of tex 
tiles, Raleigh. He ts 
a native of Australia, 
but for the past 24 
years has been head 
of the testing department of the Shirley In 
At Raleigh he will in- 
undergraduate and 


stitute in England 
struct both graduate 
classes as well as develop the school's ex- 


panded research program. 


C. M. Burchard, tormerly of Cannon 
Mills, has joined Deering Milliken & Co 
in New York City to take over the mer 
chandising of domestics and home furnish 
ing products. He Alexander J 
May, now with Deering Milliken’s combed 
cotton department 


succeeds 


A. Dickert, 
left. has been ap- 


pointed director of 
the A. French Tex- 
tile School. 
School ot Tec hnology, 
Atlanta. He 
C. A. Jones, 
director for 


Grex rgia 


succeeds 
acting 


eral 


years, who continues 
as a professor of tex 
tile enginecring as well as assistant director. 
Mr. Dickert has spent the majority of his 
career with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. since receiving his A. B. degree from 
Newberry (S. C.) College in 1923 and his 
master's degree in industrial chemistry from 
the University of North Carolina the fol 
lowing year. Until accepting his present 
position he was in charge of Du Pont's 
experimental rayon weaving mill. His first 
textile work with Du Pont was in plant 
operations and process control, which was 
followed by a period devoted to textile con- 
trol laboratory activity for Burlington Mills 
Corp. Upon rejoining Du Pont, he concen- 
trated on plant work, laboratory research, 
service calls upon mills and pilot 
weaving, in that ordet 


plant 
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Cliff Watson Leaving 
War Production Board 


Clifton E. Watson, on leave of ab 

y sence from the Emmons Loom Harness 
Co. for. the past three and one-half 
® vears, has resigned from the War Pro 
< duction Board as of Oct. 1. Mr. Wat 


son served as chief of the WPB textile 


mill maintenance section and later as 


*@ chief of the textile machinery branch. 


has been administrator of WPB 
Order P-139, the textile mill MRO or- 
This 
order was one of the very few orders 
of the WPB that did not have to be 


changed or amended. For the past few 


der. during its entire existence. 


months he has also served as adminis- 
trator of WPB Order L-215,. the tex- 
tile machinery order. Mr. Watson was 
also the government presiding ofhicer 
of the card clothing manufacturers, the 
bobbin and spool and the textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers industry advis- 
committees. 
His chief concern while with WPB 


was to see that no textile mill lost pro- 


Ory 


duction because of the lack of mainte- 
nance, repair or Operating supplies. 
From all reports, this was accomplish 
ed. In order to bring it about it was 
necessary that he attend to all the prob- 
lems of the manufacturers of textile 
machinery and supplies. 

Mr. Watson will resume his position 
as manager of Southern sales for the 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. of Law- 
Mass., and Charlotte. He has 
also been appointed Southern represen- 
tative of the Vermont Spool & Bobbin 


rence, 


Co., manufacturer of spools and large 
bobbins, and the D. P. Brown Co.. 
manufacturer of all types of belting 
He 


Charlotte his headquarters. 


and leather supplies. will make 


OPA Announces Changes 
In Cotton Textile Prices 


A number of changes in the finished 
piece goods regulation, including sev- 
eral providing tighter pricing for fin- 
ished civilian apparel fabrics made of 
cotton and rayon were announced Aug. 
29 by the Office of Price Administra: 
tion. The agency also acted to permit 
finished piece goods declared surplus 
by the government to move quickly 
into the civilian market, where they are 
urgently needed. The action was effec- 
tive Aug. 28, 1945. 


Producers who 


receive individual 
price increases for cotton gray goods 


and who finish the goods themselves 
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must reduce the adjusted gray goods 
ceiling by four per cent before using it 
to figure their finished goods price 
This will bring down prices for the 
finished fabrics about 41% to five per 
cent in some cases. Where cotton and 
rayon gray goods are further processed, 
but are not bleached, dyed or printed, 
converter mark-ups may not be charged 

Another move by OPA Aug. 31 
raised ceiling prices of several major 
cotton textile items, including carded 
yarns, bed linens, coverts, chambrays, 
cottonade and whipcords, but reduced 
the ceiling on combed yarns by 2.43 
per cent for mills not paying a five- 
All revi- 
sions were made effective at once ex- 
cept the combed yarn reduction, which 
comes in Sept. 10. 


cents-per-hour wage boost. 


In making the changes as required 
by the Bankhead Amendment to the 
price control act, OPA allowed for pay 
increases, the rise of cotton to parity, 
and costs of reconversion, plus a profit 
on each item equal to the industry's 
peacetime return on the net worth for 
that item. Two bands of prices were 
provided — the higher one being for 
mills raising the pay of all workers 
five cents an hour and meeting one of 
these three minimum 


wage of 55 cents an hour, a minimum 


conditions: a 


of a week's paid vacation, and a pre- 
mium of five cents an hour for the 
third shift; and the lower level being 
for plants having only the other in- 
creases in Operating costs, OPA said. 


OBITUARY 


Lieut.-Comdr. E. R. Holt, Jr., left, 
whose tather is sales 
representative for and 
manager of the U § 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Charlotte othce, 
been reported 
ing in action and pre- 
sumed lost by the 
Navy. Known as 
“Skillet” by his fel- 
low ofhcers, Com- 
mander Holt was attached to the submarine 
Bullhead which was last heard from in the 
Java Sea. 


has 


H. J..Reid, 45, warp size specialist for 
E. F. Houghton & Co. in the South, died 
last month at Greensboro, N. C.. after suf- 
fering an attack of pneumonia. He had been 
associated with the Houghton firm since 
1938. His wife, 


Survive, 


one son and a daughter 


Solving Labor Problems 


Disputes and grievances between employees and 
employers can usually be settied before the) 
become too serious. In most cases a solution to 


the grievance is already available or a practical 
solution is ready for application 

Dr. John A. Lapp. a recognized authority on 
labor arbitration. and one who has served in 
many important labor disputes, has written two 
practical manuals on Labor Grievances and 
Labor Arbitration 


HOW TO HANDLE LABOR 
GRIEVANCES 


Bound in rich 
buckram cloth, 
294 pages 


x 


$4.00 


LABOR ARBITRATION 
—Principles and Procedures 


Outlines labor arbitration procedures 
to prepare adequately for grievance, discharge 
discipline, and other contract matters to be 
arbitrated: describes settlements of such eases 
231 pages, cloth 


telis how 


HOW TO HANDLE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING NEGOTIATIONS 


One of the most virile. straightforward 
effective Collective Bargaining Recommen- 


dations ever issued for the benefit of 
management. No theory. but a cold. prac- 
tical uncompromising report by those who 
have sat at the collective bargaining table 
for many years. A ‘““must lor every man 
agement executive 

38 pages $5.90 


THE WAGNER LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 
by Russell L. 


It tells just what the supervior needs to 
know about the Act. Sections 7 and 8 in 
detail—what the Unfair Labor Practices 
are—how they should be observed for best 
protection of the company's interest. Dis- 
tributed to all supervisors Write for 
quantity prices 
16 pages, paper 


Greenman 


50c 


7 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


Inc. 


National Foremen's Institute, 
Deep River, Conn. 


We accept your offer to examine the manuals 
indicated. At the end of 7 days we'll return 
the manuals at our own expense, or okay the 
invoice for payment 


Copies of HOW TO 
GRIEVANCES © $4 plus postage 


Copies of LABOR ARBITRATION 4 
$3.65 plus postage 


Copies of HOW TO HANDLE 
TIVE BARGAINING 
each plus postage 


Copies of THE WAGNER LABOR RELA- 
TIONS ACT @ 50c each plus postage 


Pirm 
Ordered by 
Address 
City 


HANDLE LABOR 


COLLEC- 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Zone No State 
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Department 


= os only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. | for 


famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 
Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY DETECTIVES — 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 

vestigations to Industrial Piants, At- 
Textile Machinery and Supplies torneys, Banks and Individuals Male . 
and female operatives Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 4, 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA well done.” References: Any Lynch- ; 


burg bank or City official Phone or 


“Textile Center of the South” write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- a 
burg. Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors 


TROY war rEHEA! NACHIN: Co 


Lem ble Orange La lie ei 


dozen: Mixed Iri Mixed Jonquil and Nar- 
cissu Bulb libc per dozen Variegated 
Vine Mins each. Postage extra 


MES. G. TATE 
Beimeont, N. © 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY POSITION WANTED as Spinning Room Overseer 


30 years’ experience in spinning room and 415 
and SUPPLIES years as overseer. De e position either in North 
or South Carolina. Best of references furnished 
Write “A. B.."’ care Textile Bulletin 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 3-9831 gineer, formeri) i bert & Co., wants job 


making mill col io! pians fee or salary 
basis. Write Box S-D care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED.-Position as Cotton Buyer Grader and 


Stap's I am married, have one child: draft 
. ‘ tatu ex-service man. Have two years’ exper 
For Sale ence and can furnish satisfactory reference as t 
abiiits etc Willing t Start tor rea 
Textile ( ad ()ver ad ne sonable salal Ail correspondence confidential! 
1— Textile O x 0 ver an det renter 
1—-Protor & Schwartz 88” Loop Cloth Dryer ms: ; 
gti man now emploved as Overseer Weaving desire 
1—-Mycock 48 3 Brass Bar Expander to make change: experienced on broad and na: 
row loom Not interested in temporary job. Best 
0S Face Rubber overed Mangle Roll of references. Address “O. O. W.."’ care Textile 
Back Filler 42” Face Roll Expander Sulletin 
- 0 
l | ranklin 200 lb. lr n Pac kage yer POSITION WANTED as Superintendent of medium 
size mill or overseer of large weave room Also 
SAVES E.. FITZGERALD experienced cotton classer. A-1 references. Addres 
L. W. D., care Textile Bulletin 
1O Purchase Street I: all River, Mass. ———$—$$_____—. 
oe POSITION WANTED as head loom fixer or loom 
overhauler. Long experience. Address ‘‘Overhau! 
er care Textile Bulletin 
LET US OVERCOME WANTED-A-1 Spindle and Fly Frame Overhaulers 
PAUL B. EATON the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fung! Wages $45.00 to $60.00 per week. Also some learn- 
Patent Attorney problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- roe ee Po xcluded. Reply “‘P. O. Box 191 
riott 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. tems 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
, 7 68 William Street New York, N. Y. WANTED-—Job as fiy frame fixer. 12 vears of ex- 
Fermer Member Examining Corps North and South Carolina Representative: perience as fixer, overhauler and second hand 
U. 8S. Patent Office Joe W. Baldwin. Best of references. Prefer S. C. mill but would 
consider N. C. mill. Write “‘N. C.."" care Textile 
Bulletin 
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WANT TO BUY 


K Loom 68 between Swords. 25 
Marre 4x 1 Box Must be in good me 
Write 
care Textile Bulletin. 
MEN WANTED 
rebuild picking and pening e pment 

A men to run lathes in Machine Shop 


Apply 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., 
Charlotte, N. 


WANTED 
Overseer for cotton 


erienced Card Roon 
North Carolina 


plant located 
Write “L 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Second Hand ir Carding 


arge South Carolina 


Department at 
Textile Plant 
Write 


eare Textile Batlletin 


Salesman Wants Additional Account 


Now calling on Textile Mill from Va. to 

La. Wide acquaintance among iperintend- 

ent and oversee! Prefer commission at 
gement Will take account for ill oF 


above territ 


Address ‘‘Go-Getter,.”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


YARNS—FABRICS 


Established New York ales agent, expe 
ence cCapabile, reliable. lone standing con- 
nections with manufacturers filers service 


Commission basi 


Address ‘‘Box 473,’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 
©-uperinvendent 10,000-spindle varn 
cated North Knowledge of man- 


‘acture of mixed fiber required 


Carolina 


Address ‘‘Superintendent,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED 


ales and service or technica! I will 
Onsiger assistant uperintendent o1 ver- 
eer large weave room. Age 33. Engineering 
raining and practical experience 
Write “‘Box 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
One Slasher in good condition 
W. F. MeCANLESS 
Maple Mills 


Salisbury, N. C. 
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WANTED 
OPENING for Assistant Superintendent Loom Fixer, Model E, Draper Loom, third 
mn the second and third shifts for mill in shiit Have empty house good pay five 
North Carolina. Prefer man thoroughly ex- cents bonus for third shift Will pay mov- 
perienced in card room, preferably a man ing expenses. Give name of last two em 


who ha peen oversee! 


Address 
eare Textile Balletin. 


ployers. If you are not A-1l 
lar worker do not apply 
northern North Carolina 
Write “Fixer,” 

care Textile Bulletin. 


fixer and regu- 
Mill located in 


WINDING 


to suit your 


wit? 


Foster cones and tubes 


Submit 


specini- 
Samples application 
STOWE MFG. CO. 

P. O. Box 1185, 

Charlotte, N. C 


TIME STUDY MEN 


Two time study me! 
Wanted by 
Plant 


arg South arolina 
large Soutl Caroli: 


Write “‘Box CM-198."’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


with textile experience 
Textile 


Finishing 


dyeing field. 
man 
This is a wonderful 
Excellent opportunity for 
modern, well-equipped plant 
ence 


to work 


or Dyeing Production Man 


We have an opening for a man who has had experience in the finishing or 
He is either a foreman, or has the qualifications for a fore- 
He may be presently employed in a cotton mill or textile plant 
opportunity 
advancement 

Write fully, 
All correspondence will be treated confidentially 


WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 


into a splendid position 
Ideal working conditions in 
giving background and experi- 
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Government-Operated 
Plants Are Returned 


The return of several privately-own- 
ed plants seized and operated by the 
War Department was announced Aug. 
41 by the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
Mary-Leila Mills of 
Greensboro, Ga., and Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co. of Gastonia, N. C., 
were among those turned back to pri- 


tion. Cotton 


vate management. Still under discus- 
sion at the end of the month was the 
disposition of Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co.., 
hands for some weeks. 


which has been in government 


‘Super-Chrome’ Plate Now 
Available To Industry 


“Super - Chrome” plate, developed 
during the war to meet military re- 
quirements, is now available to the tex- 
tile industry for plating flyers, twister 
rollers, spinning and twister rings and 
other machine accessories, it is an- 
nounced by Simmons Plating Works 
of Atlanta, Ga., which perfected the 
process. 

Plating with “Super-Chrome”’ pre- 


vents rust and corrosion and reduces 


friction, resulting in greatly increased 
life for the parts so treated, it is claim 
ed. Simmons Plating Works, of which 
H. C. Simmons is the head, is one of 
the largest and oldest companies of its 
kind in the South. 


Group Seeks Retention 
Of American Hemp Mills 
American Fibers Industries, Inc., has 
been organized at Bluffton, Ind., to 
seek to have the Federal Government 
reconsider its previous plans to sell 42 
hemp processing plants throughout the 
country for junk. Officers of the new 
corporation, headed by Harry Wells, 
Mountford, Wis., as president, point 
out that if these plants are not sold for 
junk, a $60,000,000 industry will be 
saved for the country and will prevent 
the United States from having to buy 

hemp fiber from other nations. 

Schmidt Mfg. Co. Now 
Utilizing New Factory 
Schmidt Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of textile and power transmission 
equipment, has entered upon produc- 
tion in its new factory at 280-292 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


*% Always Uniform 
*% Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


_ Columbus 15, Ohio 
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North St., New Bedford, Mass. The 
new quarters comprise two stories, 
with entire production of loom reeds, 
leather belting, leather loom strapp- 
ing, canvas lug straps and associated 
products being processed on one 
floor. A used machinery and power 
transmission department also is main- 
tained. The company operated for 40 
years at 116 Front St., New Bedford. 


WBP Chemical Restrictions 
Now Being Discarded 


The chemicals bureau of the War 
Production Board has relaxed controls 
to free material already allocated or 
obtained by certification for specifi 
military or essential uses and which are 
no longer required. This action results 
from the issuance of Direction 3 to the 
general chemicals allocation Order M- 
300, and an amendment to Order M- 
340, the miscellaneous chemicals order. 

WPB explained that this action ts 
intended to make materials available 
for reconversion. Many of the orders 
controlled by the chemicals bureau 
have already been cancelled, effective 
Aug. 31, and most of the remainder 
probably will be revoked by Sept. 30. 

More 
civilian textile uses as a result of an 
to Order M-387. Plants 


preducing coated fabrics are now al- 


rosin will be available for 


amendment 


lowed 60 per cent of the amount of 
rosin used in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1944, whereas the former quota 
was 30 per cent, 


Textile Chemical Agents 
Promoted By |. S. & E. Co. 


Three new products of interest to 
the textile industry, Formula 202, 
Formula 251 and Formula 252, have 
been perfected by I. S. & E. Co., Inc., 
of Los Angeles, Cal. Formula 202 ts 
described as a chemical agent to make 
textiles moth-resistant and flame-re- 
sistant and non-toxic and non-injur- 
ious to the skin. It ts claimed that the 
agent will not harm or change the 
color of fabrics upon which it is 
used. Formula 251 (‘Glory B’) is 
described as an all-purpose fabric 
cleaner that 
chemical to the fabri 


adds a moth-resistant 
it cleans. For- 
mula 252 is advanced as a combina- 
tion cleaner, a moth-resistant and 
flame-resistant chemical agent. Fur- 
ther information concerning these 
products may be secured by writing 
to I. S. & E. Co., 4031 Goodwin Ave.. 
Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
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Southern Textile Wage Pattern Set 


A broadening of the textile wage structure in the 
South has been announced at Atlanta by the Southern 
Textile Commission as a means to assist in settling 38 
wage dispute cases before the body. These cases, which 
have come to the Fourth Regional War Labor Board 
from all parts of the South, affect an estimated 40,000 
workers. It is planned that the new wage formula shall 
serve as a guide in settling disputes. 

Commission Chairman Richard A. Lester, who an- 
nounced adoption of the formula, said it may prove of 
pattern-setting significance for the entire Southern tex- 
tile industry. It is expected, he said, to speed up negotia- 


® tions of union officials and mill executives. The schedule 
Fof rates is as follows: Scrubbers, sweepers and outside 


labor, 55 cents an hour; machine cleaners, filling and rov- 


‘™ ing haulers, 57!/,; battery hand, 5814; baling press op- 


erator, cloth doffer, watchman (not armed guard) 60; 
creelers, oilers, trimmers and inspectors, picker tender, 
card tender, spooler tender (non-automatic) card strip- 
per, winder tender, (non-automatic, low speed) draw- 
ing tender, 6114; spinner, warper tender (cotton, low- 
speed) 65; twister (ring) comber, drawing-in (plain) 
spinning doffer, 68; speeder tender, intermediate tender, 
72\4; weavers, plain automatic (cotton), 75; drawing-in 
(machine), 7714; weavers, dobby 80; card grinders 
and section men 82),; warp-tying machine operator, 
weavers (jacquard) and skilled maintenance workers 
Class B (includes machinists, mechanics, millwrights, 
plumbers and pipefitters, electricians and carpenters) 85; 
loom fixer, (dobby) 95; skilled maintenance workers, 
Class A, $1. 

Alternatives, briefly, allow for some flexibility in a 
limited number of jobs covered in the schedule either 
by (1) balancing off those above the schedule by a 
weighted average of those below, (2) allowing for a five 
per cent increase above the schedule for one-fifth of the 
jobs named, and (3) allowing for increases above the 
schedule for one-fifth of the employees in jobs covered 
by the schedule, provided the total increase does not ex- 
ceed a weighted average of five per cent above the sche- 
dule rates involved. 

C. L. Stevens, industry member of the commission, 
dissented on adoption of the formula, contending that 
variations in job content would make a fixed scale difh- 
cult to administer. 

A booklet treating of functions of the textile research 
department of American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, 
Pa., has been issued by the corporation. The activities 
discussed are product research, fabric development, tex- 
tile research and the Crown-tested program. Production 
divisions, such as cotton, woolen, worsted, warping and 
weaving, knitting and dyeing and finishing, are the sub- 
jects of an illustrated text. 


BYRD. MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S$. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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AMERICAN 


COTTON 


For well over a century cotton has 
played a leading role in the textile in- 
dustry. At Burkart-Schier we have been 
privileged to have a share in the modern 
development of special finishes and 
processes for cotton yarns and fabrics. 
Broad experience in this field renders 
particularly valuable the services of our 
laboratory and technicians. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 
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of Atlanta, Ga., Office 
says: 

“In this territory a large per- 

centage of mills weaving Heavy 

Duck are using 


Ste-Hed-Co 
Master Duck Heddles 


These heddles are made of Spe- 
cial Analysis Steel to withstand 
the strain .of weaving heavy 
yarns, 


Their use will cut down loom stoppage due to broken 


heddles and thereby increase weaving e ficiency. 


Their value has been proven in mills making all types of 


heavy duck and tire fabrics, both cotton and rayon. 


Ask us to show vou sam ples.” 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Firm To Enter Textile Machinery Field 


As the first step in a long-term program of product 
diversification, Warner & Swasey Co. of ¢ leveland., 
Ohio, is entering the textile machinery field, it has been 
announced by Charles J. Stilwell, president of the com 
pany. Builders of machine tools, chiefly turret lathes, 
for over 60 years, the company expanded and broadened 
its facilities, to meet the war demand, considerably be 
yond peacetime requirements for ma hine tool manu- 
facture. 

“Our new product program, Mr. Stilwell states, “1s 
planned not merely for the purpose of utilizing our ex 
panded facilities, but also as a protection against the ex 
treme fluctuations which are peculiar to the machine too! 
industry, and the impact of the forthcoming sales of gov 
ernment-owned machine tool surpluses. 

Production of a knitting machine and an improved 
type of gill box for use in the woolen industry is planned 
in the near future, and other types of textile equipment 
are under consideration. The company also ts studying 
possibilities in several other industrial equipment fields, 
Mr. Stilwell said, and hopes eventually to develop a line 
of products substantially broader than machine tools. 
‘However.”’ Mr. Stilwell said, “we do not intend to enter 
the consumer goods fields. We consider ourselves ma- 
chinery engineers and builders, and though we expect 
our product range will be substantially broadened, it will 
be confined to capital goods and equipment. 


Gun Parts Manufacturer Is Reconverting 


After having processed parts for anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft guns during the war, Bahan Textile Machinery 
Co. of Greenville, S. C., ts reconverting to peacetime 
production of shafts, gears and other parts for textile 
machinery. The firm's first contract was to make equip- 
ment for the British Army, including parts for the 57 mm 
anti-tank gun that is credited with being the decisive 
British weapon at El Alamein. Plant officials were ready- 
ing equipment for making parts for a 105 mm trench 
mortar for use in the Pacific when the war ended. Al! 
but one piece of the war machinery can be utilized in the 
normal production of the firm. 


Care of Machinery Subject of Pamphlet 
A pamphlet entitled Modern Motor-Generator Marnte- 


nance and Repair Equipment for Reconditioning War- 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER, MASS. ' 
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Machinery, issued by Ideal Commutator Dresser Co 


ear) 
ct f Sycamore, IIl., presents the Ideal preventive mainten 
: ae program designed to prevent shut-downs due to 
n ver-use of commutator machinery tn mills that have 
Mebeen running on 24-hour schedules during wartime. 
my Among implements advanced as preventives of machine 
d ‘reakdown are the Ideal resurfacers and commutator 


: leaning stones and Ideal grinders and undercutters. 


Greensboro Textile Exhibit November Event 


Several hundred entries have been filed and a few ex 

. ibits received for the second annual International Tex 
| ile Exhibition to be held at the Woman's College of the 
niversity of North Carolina, Greensboro, in November 
Entry blanks must be received by Sept. 18 and exhibits 


j yn or before Sept. 25. The jury will meet Oct. 5 to de 
j ide which entries shall be exhibited. The exhibition 
will open Nov. 5 and continue throughout the month tn 
, . Weatherspoon Art Gallery. The purpose of the showing 
: is to present a cross-section Ol! accomplishments tn textile 
: First, second, third and fourth purchase awards in the 
, amounts, respectively, of $100, $75, $50 and $25 are 
offered in three divisions, woven textiles, printed tex 
) tiles and woven textiles containing at least 50 per cent 


of Atlanta, Ga., Office 


|  Mmsynthetic yarn. The jury includes Mrs. Dorothy W. Lie- 


| bes of San Francisco, Cal., designer of woven textiles: 
ae Dan Cooper of New York, designer of printed textiles. says: 
and Miss Norma Hardin of the college art staff. 7? 
‘ Construction Permitted, Machinery Freed “ You should investigate the 


To speed up reconversion activities, industrial construc: 
tion may he undertaken without War Production Board 


QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPHENT 


tion of all types of textile manufacturing plants as well as 
| 


pilot plants and industrial research laboratories. Master Duck 
W PB has effected textile industry reconversion further by 
Frames 


authorization, the agency announced Aug. 21.° Direction 
to Order L-41 now permits construction without authoriza 


— 


scrapping the textile machinery order, L-215, which prohib- 


ited purchases of equipment without specific government 


permission. Included in the list now free of restrictions : 
as they are made of the best 


. machinery for carding, combinf, spinning, throwing, 
weaving, winding, knitting, printing, bleaching, dyeing and grade hickory and equipped with 
other proc essing or finishing cotton, wool, rayon, silk, flax. tube construction center braces which msure long Itte 
Ps jute ind other fibers and } roducts of these fk crs. and rigidity. 


There will not be a meeting of the Southeastern In- 
dustrial Personnel Conference this year, according to It has been adopted in every heavy Duck and Tire Fabric 
announcement by Frank T. de Vyver, secretary. The Mill in the Atlanta Territory where they have been given 
annual meeting has been canceled because of transporta- 
tion difhculties and the probable coincidence of a sche- 
duled meeting of the Southern Conference on Human 


a thorough trial. 


Relations in Industry. Permit us to give you the details,’ 


W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia a. 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISIO 
621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


Request 
Catalog 
45 


Model Q-3. Capacity 2,000 Ibs. tensile. For testing duck, webbing, 
shroud cords, twine, ete. Extra heavy construction to stand up under 
‘round-the-clock preduction testing. 


Scott Testers Speed Reconversion 


In research, purchasing, manufacture and inspection, Scott 
Testers aid in speeding decision and safeguarding quality. Our 
many models for textiles include machines for tensile, hysteresis, 
burst, twist, flexing, crepeage, etc., up to | ton tensile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, 


SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN KLINCK AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Labor Dispute Agency Favored in Survey 


A survey conducted by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., reflecting the opinion of business, 
labor unions and the legal profession on the mediation 
of post-war labor disputes, reveals that 85 per cent of all 
persons replying to a questionnaire on the subject think 
an agency to mediate post-war labor disputes is desir- 
able. Their answers also showed that 70 per cent believe 
such an agency will be necessary and that 67 per cent 
want a Federal agency to mediate disputes. Fifty-two 
per cent, judging from the survey, believe in a strength- 
ened conciliation service, but only 33 per cent believe 
that a conciliation service should be empowered to settle 
disputes by final order, and only 25 per cent think the 
conciliation service should have power to regulate wages 
by formula. 

Survey results further revealed that 84 per cent of 
those persons queried believe ways and means for cre- 
ating an agency and giving it instruction on procedure 
should be developed by a representative conference of 
labor and management convoked by governmental re- 
quest. Considerable difference of opinion on desirable 
rules to quide such an agency was shown, but there was a 
general agreement, expressed or implied, that the agency 
should be impartial. A majority—59 per cent—approves 
in a general way the work the War Labor Board has 
done. 


Rayon Manufacturers Expanding Facilities 


A million-dollar rayon manufacturing plant employ- 
ing 3,000 workers in the Willamette Valley of Oregon, 
where wood wastes or pulp would be available for the 
manufacture of rayon and rayon cord to be used in the 
production of tires, is being considered by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Corp. of Wilmington, Del. Engineers, re- 
presenting the corporation, have been surveying sites 
for the plant on the McKenzie river near Eugene, Ore.., 
and on the Santiam River at Albany, Ore. 

Also engaged in an expansion program is American 
Viscose Corp. of Marcus Hook, Pa., which is enlarging 
its acetate rayon yarn plant at Meadville, Pa. Construction 
on a new building to house a number of new spinning 
machines and other equipment is underway, and erection 
of another building to house a textile research depart- 
ment is considered. In addition to acetate rayon, the 
Meadville plant also produces Vinyon. Another new 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


PARTS 


GASTONIA, 
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plant will be constructed at Radford, Va., while other 


P plans for expansion call for enlargement of the com- 


pany's Nitro (W. Va.) plant now employing 1,125 per- 


sons and working a 48-hour week. No estimate as to 


t what enlargement plans for the Nitro Plant will entail 


in the way of increased production or additional em- 
ployees has been announced. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Ohio, Painesville, Ohio, and Covington, Va., also plans 
to increase its rayon production—by 30 million pounds 
annually. The production program centers around con- 
struction of a $25,000,000 plant, the site of which has 
not been selected. much of the firm’s 
facilities to high tenacity tire cord during the war has 
given rise to the need of the additional plant. 


with plants at Cleveland. 


Conversion of 


— 


Uxbridge, ‘Youth Among Centenarians’ 


An account of the war effort of Uxbridge Worsted 
Co., Inc., of Uxbridge, Mass., which embraces a 13-mill 
industrial family, with two mills located in Georgia, at 
Macon and Cedartown, is contained in the company 
album.” Although the story of Uxbridge probably can 
be told, with variations, by many other similar organi- 
zations, the record of Uxbridge is deserving of such a 
publication as this book and the layman is due such lit- 
erature treating of the contribution of the woolen indus- 
try to the “all out.” 

Besides the story of war promotion of supply in 


woolens and worsted, the book carries another message 


to the entire industry, down to the retailer. It sets forth 


the fact that textile mills are at last “waking up” to the 
meaning of modernization, assembly-jine production 
methods, and technological advancements made possible 
through science, resulting in finer clothing at lower 
prices for the American consumer. 

Although touted among industrialists as a “youth 
among centenarians,’ Uxbridge today operates 13 plants 
in four states, employs over 6,000 workers and produces 
enough fabric in a year to make almost 6,000,000 suits of 
clothes. Uxbridge processes both woolens and worsteds, 
about 50 per cent of which is known technically as 
“manipulated” (containing fibers other than wool, such 
as rayon and cotton), the other 50 per cent being all 
wool. 

Uxbridge goes back 38 years to 1907 when Louis 
Bachmann and Charles Arthur Root organized a small 
woolen and worsted manufacturing plant housed in the 
old Scott's Mill, located on the site of the present main 
plant, Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc. Other units 
on the Uxbridge roster include the Andrews Mills at 
North Smithfield, R. 1., the Glenark Mill at Woonsoc- 
ket, R. L., the Lowell (Mass.) Mill, the Granite Mill at 
Pascoag, R. I., the Rivulet. Mill at Uxbridge, Barre Wool 
Combing Co., Ltd., at South Barre, Mass., Millbury 
(Mass.) Spinning Co., Millbury Spinning Co., Inc., at 
Pascoag, Putnam (Conn.) Woolen Corp., Stevens Spin- 
ning Mills, Inc., at Fall River, Mass., Macon (Ga.) Tex- 
tiles, Inc., and Cedartown (Ga.) Textiles, Inc. A third 
Southern unit is contemplated near Columbia, Va., where 
Uxbridge plans to erect a million-dollar plant on a 300- 
acre tract. 


Additional 


AGAIN 


Prompt Rebuilding Service 


On all types of CARD SCREENS 


personnel and added plant facilities enable us to 
again offer our PROMPT REBUILDING service on all types of 
card, licker-in and picker screens... also reasonably prompt 
delivery on new card screens...bar or the newer perforated type. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


JENKINS OFFERS 


GASTONIA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 


Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NO SHORT CUT 


to SUCCESS has been devised However, creative 


selling methods in combination with an intormed 
progressive outlook have enabled our firm to assist 


clients in building the success they have visualized. 


Selling Agents 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 


Cotton boods Market 


Trading in the gray goods market during the latter 
part of August continued to follow a slow pattern, with 
houses releasing small amounts of goods for delivery 
through August and September, the only exception being 
the bag trade. The issuance of new prices and the 
amended M-317A will be the signal for the selling for 
large yardages of all types of goods in answer to the 
heavy civilian demand that is daily piling up, market ob- 
servers feel, Reports continued to be heard that M-317A 
would be eliminated entirely about Oct. 1. Bag manu- 
facturers are waiting for word from Washington on the 
issuance of the amended M-221, the bag order, under 
which restrictions on prints, false seams and over-stitch 
ing are expected to be removed. 

The automotive trade is reported to be very much dis 
appointed over the amended L-99, which still prevents 
sufhcient looms from manufacturing headlinings. One 
market observer said that. the 10,000 to 12.000 yards of 
headlinings being turned out each week is less than a 
drop in the bucket compared with the tremendous needs 
of this industry. Up until the end of last week, automo- 
bile representatives have still been attempting to get 
sheetings and osnaburgs, though why ts a puzzle to gray 
cloth merchants. The particular constructions wanted by 
these men, it is explained, are all on rated orders and the 
auto trade is without priorities assistance 

Production of bath towels of all sizes and weights for 
civilian use has been relieved of wartime controls by the 
War Production Board. This was accomplished by three 
amendments to Order L-99, which had restricted opera- 
tions of fabric looms, WPB announced. The .amend- 
ments revoked the following directions to the order: 
Direction 3. containing the restrictions on tow eling; D1- 
rection 4, which had frozen a percentage of looms to the 
production of bandage of specified widths; and Direc- 
tion 5, which had required weavers of high-count print 
cloth to reduce the number of threads per inch to in- 
crease production. 

Doubt that the Army intends dumping vast quantities 
of surplus duck on the market in the near future, has 
been expressed by one leading duck merchant. Authori- 
ties in Washington are well aware that mills have large 
yardages of these goods on hand, he explained, andgin 
all probability they will keep Army cloth out of the mar- 
ket until the mills have had time to dispose Of their duck. 

After these goods -are gope, he feels, then the Army 
will begin gradually releasing its own duck. There have 
been reports that a considerable amount of this surplus 
material might find its way into foreign countries for 
relief purposes. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


With the Army procurement of uniform fabric to 
rontinue at least until the first of the year, the quantity 
of combed cotton weaving sales yarn released for the 
free market is less than was first assumed, the War Pro 
duction Board has reported. WPB issued its statement 
after combed cotton sales yarn mills had asked that in- 


Pdustry be reminded of continued military orders. 


W’ hile cutbacks have been announced by the Army Ser- 
vice Forces on both carded and combed cotton sales yarn, 
W PB stated. the terminations on uniform fabrics have 
only been partial. Contracts have been partially termin- 
ited on the following combed cotton fabrics: 8.2-ounce 


ombed uniform twill type one trom 19.000.000 vards 
tg 13.500,.000 vards: five and six-ounce combed uniform 


Ptwill, reduced from 23,400,000 yards to 14,400,000 


vards: nime-ounce combed jacket sateen, reduced from 
.2.000.000 yards to 12,000,000 yards, and five-ounce 


| 
combed shirting poplin, reduced from 8.000.000 vards 


to 4,000,000 yards. Also partially terminated were the 
following contracts on carded cotton yarn fabrics: Seven. 


F ounce lining drill, for which contracts were reduced 


+4 
“s 


from 18,000,000 yards to 12,000,000 yards, and five- 
ounce silesia lining material, reduced from 4,750,000 
vards to 1.750.000. 


Calls continue to pour into the Philadelphia cotton 


ssales yarn market as manufacturers gear for crvilian pro- 


duction Requirements are tor all counts. from Is to 


hous. With most manufacturers holding onto their com- 


Smitments tor yarn—commitments which were made 


when peace seemed many months away—mill representa- 
tives are making little, if any, effort to solicit business. 
Actually there seems to be a somewhat discouraging at- 
titude on the part of the yarn men, obviously based on 
the hope that higher yarn prices may be permitted in the 
near future. 

A stampede by cloth manufacturers to buy all counts 
of cotton yarn was the experience of most sales yarn 
houses during the last week of August, and demands 
and inquiries did not seem to be centered on any specific 
counts in either weaving or knitting categories. Only 
ina very few cases did mills receiving war contract ter- 
minations and cutbacks hesitate in holding their com- 
mitments for as much yarn as they were booked for un- 
der war work. Manufacturers seemed loath to relinquish 
their positions with the yarn houses, apparently afraid 
they would lose the counts ordered by them for govern- 
ment contracts. 


MAN POWER and 
VITAL MATERIALS 


WITH THE 


“EZY-APART™ 


SPINNING FRAME DRUM SPREADER 


Supplies hydraulic force to spread the drums 
on spinning, twister and spooler frames, thus 
making it easy to remove bearing and con- 
necting shaft without damage to the cylinder 
or cylinder head. 


Used and enthusiastically endorsed by some 
of the South's largest mills. 


Write for Complete Details 


Manufactured For and Distributed by 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO. 


823 Gervais St. + + + Phone 5121 
COLUMBIA 8, S. C. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New. York City 
+? 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RALOCINE 


An excellant coning oil 


Eliminates stickiness and 
will not become rancid 


Used alone or as an 
emulsion 


W. H. & F. JORDAN, JR. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For 166 Years Producers of Specialized Textile Chemicals 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA 
SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE. N. Cc. 
SINCE 1778 
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An ever increasing number of mills-specify SOLVAY Liquid 
Chiorine in their bleaching operations because of its double 
evard duty ... As a bleaching agent it helps safeguard against 
spotty bleaching and uneven colors . and as a water con- 
ditioner it controls the quality of the water. 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is both versatile 
and economical. Its controlled quality, highest 


SOLVAY standard of purity, and dependable uniformity 
LIQUID 

j ‘ava he Pre 5 M, ved ) 
CHLORINE Alkal ai wnufactu 


are your assurance of top performance. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 
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Recent Patents Include Textile Items 


A patent granted to George R. Plott of Concord, 
N. C., on a heddle frame was among the patents recently 
issued to Carolinians, all of which relate to the textile 
industry, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of 
Charlotte. Mr. Plott’s patent covers a heddle frame in 
which the end bars for the heddle frame contain notches 
supporting the heddle bars. The end bars have slidable 
cuffs which fit over the ends of the heddle bars and are 
secured to the heddle bars, locking the heddle bars in the 
end bars. 

F. Gordon Cobb of Charlotte received a patent on a 
loom having a concave warp beam and a concave take-up 
or sand roll, whereby the bow in the filling of cloth is 
eliminated and makes it possible to weave a cloth where- 
in the filling extends straight across the cloth and is not 
bowed. The patent was assigned to Pacific Mills of Co- 
lumbia and Lyman, S. C. 

Other Carolina patentees include Edward S. Reid of 
Charlotte on fibrous conduit and method of manufacture 
and assigned to Sonoco Products Co. of Hartsville, S. C.: 
Latt J. Carter of Kannapolis, N. C., on a chec kstrap and 
assigned to Graton & Knight Co. of Worcester, Mass.: 
Arthur L. Jackson of West Ashville, N. C., on a bobbin 
spinning apparatus and assigned to American Enka (¢ orp. 
of Enka, N. C.; John O. Hunt of Greenville, S. C., on a 
control mechanism and assigned to Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co.; Gilbert I. Thurmond of Asheville, N. C., on 
manufacture of rayon and assigned to American Enka 
Corp. of Enka, N. C.; Saint. Julian Geddings of West 
Columbia, S. C., on let-off mehanism for looms: and 
Charles H. King of Rockingham, N. C., on an all-metal 
adjustable jack strap. 


Census Bureau Resumes Wool Service 


Revocation of the War Production Board's General 
Conservation Order M-73 has returned to the Bureau of 
the Census full responsibility for collection and compt- 
lation of information pertaining to stocks of wool and 
related fibers. The collection and distribution of this 
data were first undertaken in June, 1917, and quarterly 
thereafter until March, 1930. At the request of the 
woolen and worsted industry, trade associations and 
other interested organizations, the Census Bureau re-es- 
tablished this report in June, 1934, so that complete, ac- 
curate and up-to-date statistics on wool stocks would 
be available again. The series was continued until World 
War II began, when WPB assumed sponsorship of the 
survey because of its administrative need for individual 
reports. Reports from individual mills will continue to 
be held confidential. 


Contract Termination Field Offices Planned 


Regional offices of the contract termination branch of 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot to expedite settle- 
ment of terminated contracts will be established at the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Quartermaster Depot and at the At- 
lanta (Ga.) ASF Depot, it has been announced by Lieut.- 
Col. T. J. Godfrey, officer-in-charge of the termination 
branch of the Philadelphia depot. The field offices will 
facilitate discussion and handling of any termination 
claim submitted to the Philadelphia depot. The Char- 
lotte office, headed by Maj. John M. Purcell, Jr., will 
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cover Virginia, North and South Carolina. The Atlanta 
office, headed by Maj. George E. Cornelius, will serve 
as authority for Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississipp! and Louisiana. 

Contractors were urged by Colonel Godfrey to avail 
themselves of field office services in any matters pertain- 
ing to their termination claims. Each office will be staff- 
oil by a group of negotiators, accountants and inventory 
disposal specialists to assist and expedite submission by 
contractors of their inventory schedules and settlement 
proposals. The main purpose of regional offices are to 
save time that would be taken by negotiators and other 
personnel traveling from the Philadelphia branch to con- 
tractors’ plants, and the encouragement of contractors 
to deal directly with field negotiators. 


Vocational Textile School Begins Term 


Registration of pupils for the fall term of the North 
Carolina Vocational Textile School at Belmont was to 
have been held Sept. 5, with classes starting Sept. 9. 
T. W. Bridges, principal, will teach designing and theory 
of weaving; Olin R. Ashe will supervise practical instruc- 
tion in the weaving laboratory; and Richard V. McPhail, 
head of the yarn manufacturing department, will teach 
the theory of yarn manufacturing, assisted in the labora- 
tory by B. I. Gardner and Ralph Hodge. C. F. Whitesel! 
will instruct in mill maintenance and supervise shop 
work in the laboratory. 

Class schedules provide for morning, afternoon and 
evening groups. High school students will meet for 
three hours, from 9 to 12 in the morning and from 1 to 4 
in the afternoon. Classes for the employed group will 
meet from 10 to 12 in the morning, in the afternoon 
from 4 to 6 and in the evening from 7 to 9. Instruction 
will be given in mull mathematics, mill calculations, 
theory of yarn manufacturing, and in designing, weav- 
ing, loom fixing, machine shop, drafting, machine shop 
mathematics, welding, wood working and sheet metal. 


Fire Slightly Damages Loom Harness Factory 


Slight damage was incurred at the Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Co. plant in Charlotte, when a fire of undetermined 
origin recently broke out at the building devoted to the 
manufacture of loom reeds. Value of the property with- 
in the building is estimated at $15,000. 


What Makes A Leader? 


In the case of Dary Ring Travelers, it's built-in craftsmanship .. 


craftsmanship that assures uniformity of every traveler produced plus 


extra wearability. 


For consistent superiority that means better, less expensive 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED sonn HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


ps spinning and twisting, try Dary King Travelers. 


SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 
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The above ring came in recently as a 
sample with a rush order. Any oper- 
ating man knows how seriously that 
set of deeply grooved rings must have 
interfered with production. If inspec- 
tion shows any of your rings to be 
worn, give the machinery new pro- 
ductive life with new DIAMOND 
FINISH rings — the repair that pays 
dividends! 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


pat 


industry’s 
Dependable Source 


and related products 


Soda Ash Para-Dichlo obenzene Para-Baco* 


Calcium Chloride Liquid Chlorine 


Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 


Special Alkalies Sodium Nitrite 


Ammonium Chloride Potassium Carbonate 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


nd Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solway Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET °* NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago Cincinnati 


. COeveland 
York Philadelphia 
Detroit New Orleans . New or 


Pittsburgh St. Louls Syracuse 
*Trade Mark Reg tT’. S. Pat. OF 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers 


ARINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. ©. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atianta, Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 623 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
§.2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
859. Warehouses at Atianta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C., New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5. 3nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5, N. Y. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten. 


Fort Mill, 8. O 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. ©C.. Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, EB. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. O.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngechild, 10 South St., Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou 
©.. and Atlanta, Ga 


Plants, Charlotte, N 


Woonsocket, R. I. Sou 
Repr 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO. Office: 613 S. Tryon 


Ss Charlotte. N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York Olty. 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


Sou. Office, John- 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 232-4073; Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavole, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville. Ala.. Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. O. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, 8 C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St.. AUlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. O. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORF., S. Charieston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MAOHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D 6&6 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road. Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD 8H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore. 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.. Phone 160. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 
Smith. Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Rep.: Fred Sallis, Johnston 


Harold C. 


Elizabeth, N. J 
Russell C 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. 
Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer. 
Young: Repr.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., -Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell) A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C.. Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.: Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
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care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.;: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave.. Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Tll.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Rep.: J. H 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex. Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C. Peter 8 
Giichrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. CO. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.;: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. OC. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N a. 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 461, Phone 822. Spartanburg, 8 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Oo., Char- 
lotte, N. ©.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville. 8. C.; Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. © 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY OO., Gastona. 
OOLE MFG. CO., D., Newnan, Oa. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, S. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Megr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N 


Mass. Sou. Offices 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Wofcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8. ©C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Pifth Ave., F. ©. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 615, Spartanburg. 8. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 646, Greenville, 8S. O.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville, 5S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. ©O., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. ©. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. O. Denison, P. O. Box 4073, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, 8. C. Rep.: John 
©. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atianta 1, Ga... Phene Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 


Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & OCO., INC., E. 1., Electrochemicals Dept.. Main 
Office. Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St... LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atianta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane. Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. OC. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. W 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. O., George A. Pield. Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING ©O., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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130-156 River 
New Bedford, Mass. Fort Mill, So. Cor. 
. 


< 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


SPECIALISTS 


Yerrell Machine (0.4% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIEC 


LINING 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


| 
| | 
| | 


VOGEL FROST-PROOP HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running woter every day 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 
properly installed, Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


... and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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FOSTER MACHINE CO., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Westfieia, Mass. Sou. UlMices. vonnsten Blag.. 


Providence, R. I. 
Central Franklin Process Co 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Process Co., Greenville, 5S. C.; 
Tenn. 


Chattanooga, 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17. Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 


W. Fifth St.. Chariotte. N. C.;: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.: 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S. National Bank Bidg Atianta. Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter 
Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Guy 
H. Sowards. 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C Hugh D. Brower. 2715 Lenox 
Road. Atlanta. Ga.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Law and Commerce Bidg., Biue- 
field. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E H 
Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


New York City. Sou. Office 
5S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPF., 435 Hudson S&t., 
and Warehouse. 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton ©. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.. Tel. 3157: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
156 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, C., Tel. 150. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave... Ext., Gastonia, N. C 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road. Charlotte 3. N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028 
Atianta. Ga.. Phone: P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
® Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 5. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, 5S. C.; Columbus 
fron Works Co.. 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 &. Mint St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhbrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water 5St., Moblie, Ala.: Henry A 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., ) 
Orleans St.. Jackson. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N 
Second Ave.. Rome. Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jecksonville. Fia.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 8S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co.. Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Oo., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 5S Main 68t.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr.. Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill). Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Oa A. M. Wright. Greenville. 8S. C W. G. Robertson, J! Spartanburg, & 
O.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P 
King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans. La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


H 4&2 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Swetifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representative: 


Greenville, 8S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Headquarters and Main 
Charlotte, 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) 
Warehouse. High Point, N. C Warehouses and Sales Divisions 
N. C.. Asheville. N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. 8S. C.. Tel. 48656-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 232-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul S8t.. 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va.. Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta. Ge.. Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2016; 
Ww. C. MeMann. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decat’r, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass 
Sou. Rep. Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD 8ROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Pieyd Childs, 219 223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore. 
Agent: Suwuthwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3. N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL BRAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
©. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ge.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. O.;: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Oo., Birmingham , Ala. 


1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 


and Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
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JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gestonia. N. C. 


JOUNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave... 
P. ©. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawés 


Phone 6450. Charlotte. N. © 


JORDAN MFG. CO., 
Pa. Sou. Rep 


W. H. & F., JR., 2126 BE. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34, 
BE. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1. N. C 

KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 58. C. W. ©. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon. Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, Austin. Tex 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Claude B. Dler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C.. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Reps ©. C. Switser, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood. 
Birmingham. Ala. 

KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., 246 Airline Ave., Gastonia. N. C 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 
J. Digby, Jr.. 


213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
Cc 


P. ©. Box 244, Greer, 8S 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke 
Phone 3-4287 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 5. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hereey, Selling 
Agent. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH 
Office, Buffington Bidg., 


500 Woodside Bidg.. 
Pall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave. New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS ©O., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. OC. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St... 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. 


Greenville, 5S. ©. New England 


Sou. Rep.: 


New York City 
Charlotte, N O.. Fred O 


Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reps.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354. Atlanta. Ga 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn Hollister- 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason. 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive, 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18. Le 


1812 Main 
(including Canada), O. E. 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office. 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 8t.. 
Chariotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 8t.. 
Chariotte, N. ©. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr.. 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St... Pawtucket. R. I. Sou Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. O.; H. B. Askew, 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. Y¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry, S. C., Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 6432-W. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26. Gastonia. N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., 
C., Atlanta, Ga., 


Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 


New York Olity. Sou. 
Phone 3-7191, Charlotte. N. C.. Spartanburg, 8. 
Greenville, 5S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841 
Greenville, 8. C 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin w. 
Kiumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff Smith. P.O 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices, 
Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St.. 
tianta, Ga 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn.. Phone 2-9457. Specia! 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co. 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte, 
lanta Office, Bona A‘len Bldg. 


PEACH & C9., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 11946 E. Fifth St.., 


Sou. Plant, York 


Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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A COMPLETE LINE 


OF MECHANICAL 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 
Westinghouse engineers assist you in 

Motors modernizing your drives. 


SOUTHERN Com 


Rockwood -Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Paper and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V -Belts sail Sheaves 


Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
| Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- @ 

4 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


<f We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
+3 
OUR MOTT QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Hes realized thousands of repeated orders 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


| Southern Representatives for 
4 S a hte r ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
mM h Weather-Ometers 
B. H. BUNN CO. 
qd C ne ry Package Tying Machines 
S. BLICKMAN, INC. 
Com Da ny Stainless Steel Special Equipment 
CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
4 Knitting Machines for Wide, 
o Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. Classing Lamps 
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Concerning 
Your Grounds! 


This year many factory owners are moderniz- 
ing their grounds. New varieties of rich foliaged 
evergreens and shrubs are replacing the over- 
grown specimens, for both old and new build- 
ings can be made much more attractive by 
careful planting, not to mention the added 


value. 


Many Carolina industrial buildings and com 
munities have been Mecklenburg landscaped, 
and because of our large acreage in plants, our 
knowledge and experience, we are in a position 
to serve you well. The fall planting season ts 
just ahead. Let’s arrange the preliminary de- 


tails now. Call or write us. 


MECKLENBURG NURSERIES, INC. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bow! Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box 647 


NEWTON, N. C. 


Phone 154 
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PENICK & FORD. LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York Clty; Cedar 
Rapids, P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer... 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S&S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson. Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn 
merical Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. Conshohocken, Pa Process Engi- 


neers: W Hargrove i720 Keowee Ave Apt. L. Sequovyah Village. Knoxville. 
Tent Tel. Knoxville "574: N. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road. Charlotte 4 
Tel. Charlotte 3-535) Dudiev B. Setzlet 410 EB. lith St Rome, Ga 


Tel. Rome 8275: E 
Tel Owontz 141 


Pardee Lane. Wvyncote. Monte. Co Pa 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New 
ton, N. C 

RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St 
Cincinnati 1. O. Tel. Cherry 7830: Atlanta Office: Erwin Wortsman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St Atianta 1. Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogl P. O. Box 1088. Charlotte 1. N. C. Tel. 44-1626: Dallas Office: D 
Fr. McK inno 1200 Main St Dalla Tex Tel. Central 6415 

RAY CHEMICAL CO... 2316 S. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J 
Hall. Thomas H. McKenzie. Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St S.W.. Atlanta. Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Greén- 
ville. 8. C A. S. Jay. P. O. Box 687. Sylacauga,. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 


Box 4305. Atlanta. Ga LL. H. Schwoebel, 615 Rosiyn 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, 


Road, 
Tex 


Winston-Salem, 


ROUM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 


fice: P. H. Del Plaine. Dist. Mer.. 1109 Independence Bidg.. Charlotte, N. O., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619 

ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045. Greenville, 
S. ©C.. Jack Roy. Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart. Jt Selling Agts Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer., 


and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, 5. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St N.W Atianta, Gea. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley. John R. Sevdel. E. A. Scott. A. Pate, Atianta,. Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, 
734 Wilmar D1 Charlotte, N. C Northern and Export Rep Standard Mill 
Supply Co 1064-1090 Main St Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and 
Penetrants only). Southwestern Reprs ©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 


N. Market St Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OTL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 


quarters: 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept 50 W. 80th St.. New York 20. N. Y.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Ol] Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18. Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C.. Phone 2-0704: James Lowry. Dist. Mer 613 S. Calvert St.. Chariotte, 
N. C.: C. C. Hurst, Dist..Mer.. Shell Oil Co Ir Spring Garden St.. Ext.. 
Greensboro. N. C P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mer Sheil Oil Co Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg. S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Me Shell Oil Co Inc., 700 
Blossom St Columbia. 8S. C.: Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.. Atlanta 3. 
Ga.. E. R. Boswell, Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham. Ala.: Chattanooga. Tenn.: Houston, Tex Jackson, Miss.: 


Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn Macon, Ga.: Montgomery. Ala.: Nash- 
ville. Tenn.: New Orleans, La 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office. 673 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville. Fila.: Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth 8t.. 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland. Fila.: R. R. 
Boatwright. P. O. Box 4009. Jacksonville 1. Fla.: S. M. Newsom. P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh. N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams. 2837 Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Welchel, 


P. ©. Box 756 *‘E."’ Columbia, 8S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 


Tenn. 
SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO.. 513 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn Sou. Reps E. S. Meservey 
134 McClean St Decatur. Ga Ga. and Ala. Rep G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297. Gastonia, N. C N. Cc. Rep Jack Alexande! Box i623. Jhone T7777 
Charlotte, N.C.: part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. BE. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St Kigsport, Tenn Tenn. and Va. Rep J. D. Cox, V.-Pres Greenvill 
Hotel, Gree lle. S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. (““Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, P e 2043, Greenville, S. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S 


1602 Baltimore 
lst 
C.: South 


Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 


S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
P. ©. Box 2399, Greensboro, N. C H. W Causey 215 Middleton Drive. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fietcher. 2973 Hardman, Court, Atlanta, Ga. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St.. N_E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. INC., Gaffney, 8. OC. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 613-614 W. Fourth St... Ohar- 
lotte. N. A. Benson Davis, Mar. 

STALEY MFG. ©O., A. &., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Maple Ave., Tel 


Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Oolumbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. ©. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. J. MecLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 6231 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atianta, Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.;: South- 
ern Shutties, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 FE. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Mer.: Louls P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr.. W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 


well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1287 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg. S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sow. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ca. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ge. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
Lubrication Engineers: P. ©. Bogart, Norfolk. Va.: D. L 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 'Va.;: 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
W. Meador, Charlotte, N. J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. O.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.:' A. C. Keiser, Jr. 
Atianta, Ga.; J. G@. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238. Greensboro, N. Cc. L. CO. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.;: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.: for Georgia and Alabama. 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for New England 
and Canada 


TEAWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville. 8. OC. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.;: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer.. 
Charlotte 22-3063 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson Olty, Tenn. Sou Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. & RING TRAVELER OO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. O.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
5S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Robt. W 


and 
principal cities 
Keys. S. Brooklyn 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. 


Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
Balley, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. Sou. 
Mgr... 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. O.; 
A. A. ("*Red"') Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman. 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 


Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte. N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock; Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 303 WN. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. O.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 16, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


ont el 


Cleaning, Painting and Repair- 
ing Elevated Water Tanks and 
Standpipes for over 20 Years 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


“| WATER TANK SERVICE CoO. 
va COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
‘. ‘4 215 Union Ave. 819 Holland Bidg Republic Bank Bidg 
“J Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Texas 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY. N. J. GREENVILLE. S. Cc. 


Manufacturers of 100% concentrated Textile 
Finishing Compounds: 


PLURAMINE AH for finishing 
PLURAMINE D for kier boiling 


Do your own diluting. Your inquiries are invited. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

4 Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 

- 


4 We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 


on Your Construction Work 


f and Large Repair Jobs 
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PEST CONTROL 


‘far aver Years 


RATS 
ROACHES 
TERMITES 


~=Termites Undermine 
Your Building 
e Don’t take any chances. 
Let the oldest Exterminator 


in the South help you. Five- 
year bonded termite control. 


Branches in All 
Principal Cities 


OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 
OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 


lravelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS ~— AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Lenger, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the | 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
) 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


| | 
| 
| 
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Maintain 
INT 


JUUU 
Schedules with 


KENTEX Aprons! 


Kentex Aprons speed yarn production by Atting, 
gripping and wearing better. Made of the finest quali- 
ty barktanned or chrome leather (in spite of wartime 
shortages), and precision-gauged for thickness, width, 


length and circumference. A sure fit guaranteed. 


N TEX 
APRON 
free samples and prices. 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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any specifications, on 


Kentex Aprons made to 
short notice. Write for 


AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 
Lo Producers of 
Cotton Kuttting Yarns 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 
sion. 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 
post-war business with responsible producers of 
finer count cotton knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 
is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


53 West 23rp Sr. PHONE 5-1400 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. PITTSTON, PA. 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
wor effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 


= 
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Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital 


TEXTILE MILLS CAN COUNT ON A HUGE DEMAND for their products, 


“BB with one of the best customers being the clothing industry. Trans- 


ition to production for civilians needs in the garment trade will be 
swift and accomplished with few jolts, in the view of Federal offi- 
cials whose hands have been at the controls during the war. The con- 
sumer shortages are heavy, and next year will be a record-breaker in 
demand and consumption. 

Clothing is in top position in the list of non-durable goods 


© on which WPB is lifting controls. The next two months will see tex- 
; tile reconversion well on the way to the finish. WPB wants clothing 


of all kinds to come back quickly. Cotton shirts, underwear, child- 
ren's clothing and household linens are in such shortage and demand 
that production cannot catch up until well in next year. 

Highest demand for new clothing in history is in sight for 
1946. WPB‘'s surveys indicate the demand will be stupendous, and not 
gauged by the usual employment standards. 

Reduction in military demands for textiles, measured by the 
military's two occupation programs, indicates that broad-woven cotton 
fabrics will be released for civilian needs at the rate of about 85 
per cent of 1939 consumption, and woolens in quantities at least 20 
per cent above 19359 consumption. 

WPB retains less than 150 of the 650 production controls in 
effect when Japan surrendered. The cutbacks are hitting hardest in 
the war production industrial areas, and some people are in for a 
short-sharp depression. 

Consumer spending as a whole will decline much less in the 
next six months than either individual incomes or industrial activity. 
Individual spendable savings during the war have increased by $110 
billion, adding $66 billion to check and savings accounts, and $44 
billion in bond purchases. Most of this money is in the hands of 
small investors; due to wartime taxes, holdings by wealthy persons are 
at a low point. Before the war small wage earners and investors saved 
about ten per cent of annual income; during the-war it's been 23 per 
cent. 


Business profits are expected to remain well above 1939 
levels, although there will be recessions from wartime volume all 
a@€long the line. Controls over credit continue by law for six months 
after the war's end. 

Tax revision is before the tax committees of Congress, and 
taxes will be lower next year. The Administration will accept moder- 
ate tax revision, but its main objective now is for a balanced Federal 
budget. Both old-age benefit and unemployment compensation taxes will 
be increased, and the jobless-benefit program in all likelihood will 
be placed wholly in hands of the Federal Government. (Over) 
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Demand for easy credits for small business will not get far. 
The President believes the government should supplement private bank- 
ing in providing working capital for worthy corporations, where pri- 
vate funds are not easily had, but he wants the government's part 
confined to operations which banks cannot perforn. 

Demobilization of armed forces will be slow, at least until 
Japan is completely occupied. Hirohito is doing all he can to co- 


operate, the military says, but hotheads among Nipponese war lords may 


cause trouble. Problem of internal readjustment in Japan is highly 
complicated, and war lords may not willingly surrender their power. 
At least 5,500,000 Americans will be kept under arms in both theatres 
for 12-18 months. 

Employers can look for an early settlement of the controversy 
over veterans’ preference in getting new jobs and rights to old jobs. 
Instructions by former Attorney General Biddle to U. S. attorneys to 
adhere to an "impartial" course in enforcing employment rights of 
returning veterans where conflicting with union claims have been 
countermanded by Attorney General Clark, who tells Federal attorneys 
to be vigorous in enforcing veterans’ rights. 

selective Service insists a veteran has absolute priority 
for a job when he returns, even some one else's job. The unions 
resist their interpretation. Clark's policy is expected to be that 
when qualifications are equal, the veteran is to have first choice. 

The Pepper-Murray proposal for a 65 to 75-cent minimum wage 
has rough sledding ahead and enactment is not likely, but there is 
probability that the present floor of 40 cents will be raised to 50 
or 55 cents. Application will be accompanied by considerable re- 
adjustment in wage-hour law, to which the unions are opposed. 

Wartime methods of handling strikes passed out with the war's 
end and there's possibility of some large-scale strikes. The Presi- 
dent has decided to take the suggestion of Senator Vandenberg and 
call representatives of management and labor into a national confer- 
ence to work out a nationwide labor policy to avoid repetition of the 
1919 strike epidemic, when 4,160,548 persons, or 20.8 per cent of the 
total working force, were involved in strikes. 

Area of agreement between employers and the unions is very 
small. Unions are determined not to give up their closed shop con- 
tracts, with maintenance of membership clauses; employers are de- 
termined to oppose both of these things, plus union responsibility 
and stricter union discipline. 

Feeling is that the President's conference must work out a 
specific program, and provide for sanctions to enforce settlements, 
and not rest on drafting high-sounding phrases. Sanctions will meet 
with resistance from both employers and unions. 

Life in the future will not be as simple as it has been and 


industry all along the line will have to contend with a larger measure 


of government supervision. Slashes in aggregate salaries and wages 
will be about one-third the wartime volume, due to return to 40-hour 


week, shifts of workers from high-paid jobs to lower-paid occupations, 


and higher volume of unemployment. 


1946 will break every previous record in production, demand, 
consumption and business volume, according to government estimates. 


Wartime shortages in all directions are not expected to be leveled out 


for about three years, and there's hope for consolidations in that 
time which will make for a materially higher standard of living. 

The nation must ship immense supplies of food and clothing 
to Europe for this winter. There's a hard five to ten-year climb 
ahead, with 500,000,000 people in amess. Dollars won't help. The 
fear is of a violent "left" swing in stricken countries. Shortages 
in this country this winter are also looming. 
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Since 1938 you've heard 
a lot about Industrial’s 
“Continuous Process” 
—how it spins, washes, 
bleaches, treats and twists 
rayon yarn in one continu- 
ous operation—how it deliv- 
ers a product of unsurpassed 
uniformity with a minimum of 
knots and broken filaments. 


When the Army demanded high tenacity 
rayon tire yarn, a new chapter was added to 
the sparkling story of this versatile “Con- 
tinuous Process’’ machine. This chapter deals 
with stretching the yarn to reduce elongation 
and increase strength as well as applying the 
finish that prepares the yarn prior to its wed- 


ding with rubber. 


Byconventional methods of rayon production, 
high tenacity yarn must be slasher-stretched 
and finished after the yarn is collected into a 
package. That requires putting these spin- 


ws 


REEL 


MAKERS OF 


RAYON YARN AND CLOTH 


ming packages on creels 
/ and processing the yarn 
| as it passes through the 
slasher to be wound up 
on beams. 


But, as a result of the individual 
thread treatment afforded by the 
“Continuous Process”, Industrial’s Tyron 
yarn is completely stretched and finished as 
it passes over the thread advancing reels. 
When it is wound on bobbins at the last 
stage of the machine, it can go directly to 
twisters to be UP-twisted into tough Tyron 
cord. Thus, not only are the characteristic 
qualities of “Continuous Process” produc- 
tion retained but an entire extra operation 
is eliminated, and a more efficient cord twist- 
ing method can be employed. — 


Though this chapter is new, it echoes the 
theme of preceding ones—for improved 
product and increased efficiency in rayon 
production, look to Industrial! 


WING 


and “TYRON 


YARN, CORD AND FABRIC 


7 
. the reel way to % tire yarn 
‘ 
ad 3 
4 
4 
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Stays on 
Does not SP 


Withstands lo 


spinning yarn or weaving 
cloth, oil stain will present no prob- 
lem when you lubricate your machines with 
Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon, as its name implies, stays 
on fast-moving cranks and bearing surfaces 
of today’s high-speed looms—assures thor- 
oughly effective lubrication of top rolls, 
comb boxes and other equipment—without 
splattering, creeping or dripping. Even un- 
der conditions of extreme humidity, Stazon 
retains its high stability and lubricating 
qualities, preventing formation of gummy 


latter, creep 


deposits in bearings and enclosed housings. 

Because of these outstanding qualities, 
Texaco Stazon cuts lubrication and main- 
tenance costs, prolongs loom life, and re- 
duces stock spoilage to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 
is available through more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States. Get in 
touch with the nearest one, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


IN THE TEXACQ STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES 


MELTON EVERY SUNDAY 


= 

sing the Lubricant tna’: 

s by Maintains high stability 
nks, off fabric 
ad shocks 

7 WAL 


